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Introductioii: 


IS THERE AN UNNATURAL USE OP POWER? 


OUR AGE HAS become obsessed with the problem or power. 
The enontous technological power in the western world, the 
recent misuses of it for wholesale destructions of men and 
property^ the !car of future holoc£,usis which are expected to 
^'destroy western civilization,’’ have made this problem the 
major concern of om time. Organized power everywhere has 
produced an anxiety which prevents a rational ordering of life 
for peace and welfare. In spite of an our efforts for a good use 
of our power, we live in an increasing fear of its ill use for 
univers^ruin. 

In political relations, and even in personal relations, our 
favorite way of dealing with other people’s power is to match 
it with our own. We usually try to disoouiage others imm 
dominating us with an impressive show of our own strength 
and our wUlingness to use it against them. Whenever groups 
with opposed interests confront (me another, such a procedure 
is inevitable. Even in the most peaceful of societies, a balance 
of power is necessary for justice and freedom. The absence 
of such a balance in any set of human lel&tioiis presents an 
irresistible temptation for the strong to tyxamtize the weak. 

Xh a gooa^society, power is controilecfwitd power, ttiiougd per- 
suasioii if possible, through open conffict if necessary. 

No discerning observer can deny the effectiveness of this 
traditional way of dealing with power. It must, however, be 
admitted that in our day, all balance of power is precarious. 
Power today is too great and too inebria^. There is no one 
to distribute it in such a way that there shall be a stable bal- 
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ance of it among nations, races, classes and regions. The his- 
toric ways of dealing with it through *'power politics*’ and open 
warfare have become much too pedlous. It is no longer intel- 
ligent and enough to match power with power and to expect 
even a reasonable measure of security aM peace. We need a 
new understanding of power as it affects the human soul; a 
new insight into the inner dynamics of the heart of man where 
power becomes a source of lust which denatures him and 
finally destroys him. 

Our conception of the werhs of power in us has been 
simple in the extreme. Even while we are aware of the corrupt- 
ing influences of power re othen, we have lacked aptitude for 
discovering the same influences in ourselves and for making a 
fruitfol study of Jiem for our common health and welfare. 
The usual assumption about power is that men and nations 
seek after it fer their security. We take it for granted that 
power is essential for survival and the good life. Therefore, we 
want it and want more of it. A simple, obvious, nature! desire 
for life and good is supposed to explain the many-sided con- 
flicts of our time. Why are there so many and protracted con- 
flicts between race and race, creed and creed, class and class, 
natioii and nation, yea even contincm and continent? Why is 
there a ubiquitous bid for power in every conceivable group- 
ing ol men: in “city halls," shops, schools, churches, and even 
families? Because an men want to be secure and to live a 
happy life. 

Nc dcubt, Ilk a time like ours the passion for security is 
intense. And so is the desire for enjoyipg'u maximum of 
But we must not overlook mea^s universal impulse to have their 
way. People want security and prosperity, and they also want 
fte^om. No doubt they want freedom for the of goods 
end security in the enjoyment*of them. But they want it also 
for its own sake. It is not enough to be secure with one’s goods; 
one must also be ^ to do with them as one wiiL Liberty of 
action is essential to one’s pleasure with life and goods. Men 
have been known to jeopardize both life and goods for the sake 
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of liberty- There are many times when nothing is so gratifying 
as to do what one will simply because one has willed to do it* 
It is important to keep such ^^iirationality'' in mind when we 
consider the will to power. 

Sheer liberty (A acdon is the sign of another and perhaps 
greater good: power over our fellowmen. To lord it over others , 
is a rneaos of secor^, freedom, riches^ status^ etc. But also, it 
is a good :n itself; a good which can overwhelm every ot^r 
good dictaied by reason and conscience aiike. It is strangely 
gratifying to make people come and go at our bidding, to over- 
rule their mirds and their wills, to take away thei^ power and 
thus virtually to annihilate them. There is an “iAationa-" but 
nonetheless soul-filling self-fulfilment h mastery over hiunan 
beings. There Is no pleasure quite like it; and for its sake, men 
have risked every good and done every oonoervabie evil. It is 
weil to remember these facts and to take them senously. 

Now, this “lust for power^ is inationa: and wicked. It 
must not be mendoced in polite discourse, whether political 
or scientific. Nevertheless, the unmentionable thing Is there. 
Every man knows that his enemies, those iinreasoiiable and 
vicious people, have a good dose of it in their souls. There is 
no other way of explaining their stupid and settled resistance 
to the common good, Hence, to say the least, some people are 
possessed of a lust for power. It is not prudent to say it pub- 
licly, but in truth a great many people, perhaps most people, 
love power for its own, sake. This may even be true of one- 
self, but of course, a little, very, very -ittle. 

The universality of lust for power has led to the tradi- 
tional and prevalent doctrine that this lost is “natural.*' His- 
torians, philosopheis and scientists alike have worked with the 
assumption that lust for pov/er is >an automatic expression of 
“human nature.” Even men like Hobbes, Pascal, Spinoza, 
Bertrand Russell, Lord Acton, Thorstein Veblen, and Jacob 
Burkhardi, who have been aware of the corrupting influence of 
power, have treated the “will to power** as a natural human 
impulse, hfletzsche went so far as to elevate it to the status of a 
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cosmic pri'iciple, and found it in wind and as wdl as in 
plants, animais wd men. Any iUuminating and helpful distinc-^ 
tion between a natural and imnatuial iinpulse for power, which \ 
is basic fbr the following study, Is, so far as the writer knows, 
absent from our literature on subject. 

Hence it is a common practice among reasonable men to 
seek to mitigate this ^atur^” lust with appeals to the com- 
mon good. When journalists unload their “f^^ upon us and 
analysts e3q)lain them for us, when n^otiators come together 
and wise men seek to compromise and cooperate, they all 
assume that the will to live has no formidable enemy except 
ignorance. They hope that, given sufficient knowledge and 
good sense, men and nations in conflict will not allow their pur- 
suit of power to plunge them into ruin, stem to them al- 
together nature and reasonable that men and nations should 
prefer life and good to the love of power. What chance has a 
natural impulse for power against an equally natural impulse 
for life and happiness? 

Bm, lust power is not natural. It is essentially diflerent 
from that natural love of power whose end is the natural and 
rational good of man. Lust for power is a corruption of nature 
and it has nothing but contempt for reason and its quest for 
a happy life. The chief end of lust is its own gratiflcation and 
•ust lor power is the pi isuit of power as its own absolute end. 
Hence u is both absurd and futile to meet lust for power with 
counsels of prudence. This lust is not in the service of good, 
and no prospect of good will persuade it to mm aside from its 
career of vice and vfllainy. It is disastrous to treat lust for 
power as a natural impulse and to try to discipline h with 
reason or force. A new understanding of the geoesis of this 
lust in the human soul has now become indispensable. 

Moralists attribute lust for power to pride, ambition, 
greed, etc. Indeed, these vices lead to lust. But they do not 
explain its origin, since they themselves include lust and grow 
out of it. There is no tnan who is proud or ambitious or 
greedy, who lacb a strong impulse to lord it over others; and 
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it is impossible to say wMcli comes frst, his vice or his lust. 
The “moral” explaMtions of lust get ns Eowherc. They give us 
forms of lust and not its cause or causes. 

Nowadays, lust is often regarded as a disease due to in- 
security, anxiety, and frustration. Here, we have in fact gone a 
step further. Iliese maladies of the mind produce inner tur- 
moils in which lust for power is bom and becomes viruleiit. 
We are deeply indebted to the psychologists who have uncov- 
ered such sources of lust and^ what is more illuminating, have 
given us the <nsight that symptom and cause in human be- 
havioc do not always coincide. We have thus moved beyond 
the common assumption that lust for power is either simply 
natural or simply wicked. 

However, we’ must face the further question as to the 
ongins of “the neurotic personality ” Some psycholDgisIs have 
taken the position that neuroticism is due to the suppression of 
liatural impulses, especiaUy the sex impulse. lids suppres- 
sion makes for a repository of unconscious drives which are at 
war with conscious life. Such warfare is at the root of anxiety, 
frustration, aggression, and the rest. When the inner schism is 
removed, men are reintegrated and restored to natural 
health. . . . 

Other psychologists emphasize the social factors which 
make for mental disease. A society in which men live in con- 
stant fear of their jobs and goods is a hotbed of anxiety. One 
in which men are repeatedly frustrated in their pursuit of 
happiness is a jungle of frictions. Exploitation, segregation, 
deflation, make for resentment and lust for power. Glaring 
inequalities, contradictions between ideal and practice, the 
sense of guilt, etc., turn people into neurotics, who are men 
haters end lovers of power for ite own sake. ^ 

Such explanations of lust f^ power are undeniably valid. 
They are necessary for understanding its emergence in a given 
instance and setti^. Nevertheless, the appearance of lust for 
power in any setting requires a different explanation from the 
ones given by the “psy^ologist. * If this lust is due to neu- 
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iotici$ni> flwi there are innumel^^ neurotic^ ^vbo not 
eyea to consult the ^sjvEblogjst. These ate the “well 
Adjusted” people, the sane and fusible folk tiho cotjstztute the 
healthy majority. They ace to 1>d iomii Biost frequently among 
the leadens of t^ penile, aipong men in high places who oon- 
tribute a disproportionate to tb good and £vil in 
world. In short, lust ier power is not limited tp neurotics ac- 
eording to any ceasonalt^y exclusive definition. It is not enough 
to say that nearly evpiybody is a neurotic. If Deniadcisni mak- 
ing for lust for power appears under the best of social condi- 
tions, it take? more than social conditions to explain it 

There is in man a frustratipn which neither long life nor 
^^many goods” can overcome and remove. Theip js an anxiety 
which no matterhow well a man is insumd against mis- 
fortune and loss'. The malaise of the human sotd is occa- 
sioned by vicissitudes of Ufp; but it is opt caHsed or produced 
by them. 

Man is not satisfied with a long life, and he is not satisfied 
with goods. What then will satisfy hw? Nothing will satisfy 
him. Nothing can become a substitute for the good wilhout 
which no good is good enough. And this good is none other 
than a Hud's existence whi;;h is good in a unique and primary 
?eiise. '0ut this good shall be lost. We anticipate this loss neces- 
sarily and live under its shadow throughout our lives. Thi$ 
shadow is cast upon the whole of human existence and alters 
the face of eyeiything. In it thp love of power for good is tiaiis- 
foimed into lust for power, for itself and for evil. The pur- 
pose of this book is to examine this traflsfonnation and tfius 
to open the way for a more aatheitic knowledge of iqan and 
his ways. 



CHAPTER I 


New Occasion for Lust 


1. A Nm AND AVAILABLE INFINITE 


LUST FOR POWER, pride and cootempt, & an pristo- 
fvatic vi;;p. Jt semindfi one of Milton's Satanic Majesty who 
hurled defiance at the Cf^tor of the universe; of Adolf Hitler 
who qspired to nile the world; of conquerors^ Icin gs and cap- 
tains of industry} labor leaders, GsillioMiDeS} bishops ^d 
bureaucrats. AJtnost all bosses are contaminated with it; so are 
<tfie's ovals and superiors. One sometiines suspects its presence 
among one's neigUors juid friends, and even in the megtoa 
of one’s own fa^y. 

Howsver, among equajs or nearly equals, lust for power 
usually lacks that ohtoive energy which caills for eorre^Kmd- 
ing action. It is better to ignore it and to forget about it One 
must watch the men p{ power, and see to it that (hey do not 
turn into tyrants. But it is unnecessary, in bad taste, and even 
harmful, to be concerned wkh lust for power among the “com- 
mon people,*' who, like oneself, care next to nothing about 
lording it over their fcUowmen. 

l^e “common man," this teadier or that {tbopkeeper, Is 
not aware of an inordinate ambhion lor power. He has little 
hope of “getting to the top,” and woidd not even profess a 
desireforh. AH he wants unsteady job, a decent house in a 
good neighborhood, enough food, ^ clothing; a car, 
three radios, a refrigerator, a gas range; enough money ios 
movies, magazines, dboen out and other moderate fun; 
enough to send his children to a good school or college, enough 
for insurance and other bflis, -enough so that he does not have 
7 
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to worry or count his pennies every time he wants to buy 
something. He does not care much for “power ” All he wants 
is to live like a decent, civilized human being according to 
American standaids. 

For the “common inan” it is goods and not power that 
make for a good life. There is nnidi he can have. He wants 
the freedom and opportunity to go after it. He wants to have 
friends and influence people. He wants to associate with the 
right people, at home, at the golf couise, at the club or at 
church. He wants to get along. All this he wants so that he may 
have more goods and enjoy them aixLOng his fellowmen. It is 
the commonplace judgment of our time that the good life con- 
sists in the possession and enjoyment of goods; and that the 
more the goods, the bette' the life. Hence, the most effective 
characteristic of the common man today is a permanent will 
to multiply and improve his goods. Everybody assumes it is 
both natural and reasonable to want more money and to buy 
more goods. 

There is of course nothing new about the desire for pos- 
sessions. Men have always preferred being rich to being poor. 
Their women have always preferred a silk dress to one made of 
cotton or wool, and costly perfumes to cold water. For the sake 
of sweets and soft couches, men have broken every law of 
justice and peace. They have exploited and oppressed, and 
done everytMng from lying to murder, so that they might eat, 
and drink, and be merry, aboye their fellowmen. 

However, the common wealth of pre-industrial societies 
imposed strict limitations upon the common man's appetite 
for goods. Living in an “economy of scarcity,” men had to 
be content with a frugal diet and few goods. A man, most 
men, could have had so much and no more. All things were 
limited. Foods had to be eaten in season and as produced 
nearby. Woven material came from looms operated with 
human hands and feet, and tliere was a limit as to how much 
could he produced in this fashion. Woodwork and ironwork 
were done with tools attached to the limited physical powers 
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of the artisan. And booklmders and silversmiths worked end- 
lessly to produce the few specimens of their handiwork. Goods 
were limited, money was limited, and possibilities of enjoy- 
ment were limited. There was a limit to everything, and there 
was a corresponding limit, or at least discouragement, to want- 
iog things. 

The indefinite productivity of our machines has given 
ua a new appetite for possessions. There are an astronomical 
number and variety of goods available. We have billions of 
competent and tireless slaves which can make anypiing we 
want and in any amoimt we want it. The contents of the 
average household in an %dustria! society'’ are breathtaking 
as compared with those in a house in a ^'backward country.” 
From the cellar to the attic, the place is full of things: furni- 
ture, furnishings, and things to wear; nardwaie, glassware, 
chiimware, and silver; toys, books, magazines, and records; 
canned and packaged and bottled goods, soaps, drugs and 
sundry other '"preparations”; tools and gadgets for every 
conceivable purpose; and then, radios in every other room, 
the vacuum cleaner with attachments, the gas stove, the re^ 
frigcrator, the incrediWe wasning machine, the sewing ma- 
chine, and the car ir the garage. Not everyone has ail this. 
But every one might have it, and more; everyone wants it, 
and more. One has only to listen to the radio, or read a 
magazine, or merely walk down the street, to meet more than 
one thing too helpful or too enjoyable to be missed. The 
newly discovered advertising genius of the race wid see to it 
that we shal' at all imes want any number of things we do 
not now possess. 

When quantity loses its lure, quality comes in with its 
colorings of infinity. Tne grades of goods produced by the 
machines permit of indefinite improvement There are more 
expensive foods to eat and better cut clothes to wear. There 
are radios which make better pieces of furniture and produce 
purer sounds. There are more beautiful cars which go faster, 
drive more smoothly, and are more roomy and comfortable. 
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One could have a better house in a better section of town. ' 
One could have a fine house t>y the sea and another in the 
mountains. And one codd always improve the furnishings 
of each house. There are better restaurants and better seats 
in the shows, and one could go out more often. One could join 
a better club, go to a better church, play on a better golf 
course and have better friends. One could develop one's 
esthetic sensibilities indefinitely and collect beautiful objects 
and always find new ones more expensive and beautiful. 

There is always more and more which lures men on 
without end. The hope of “the progress of mankind upwards 
and onwards forever^ is not a mere product of undisciplined 
fancy. It is a reasonable response to the unlimited possibilities 
of multiplication in a society dominated by machines. Our 
^^powei machines” are tireless and prodigious producers . Their 
powers and numbers are always on the increase. They can 
concentrate their forces and do the impossible. Their skill 
and efficiency are absolutely superior to any skill any man 
or beast coidd achieve. They can always be multiplied and 
improved, and replaced by better machines which will pro- 
duce more and better tbii^ at less cost in time and energy. 
The machines will always progress; so will the goods they 
produce, in quality and quantity; so will civilization progress 
and cultoie also with it. The heahh of body and DDind will 
improve.' Morals and manners will improve. Knowledge win 
improve and truth will increase. There will be more light, and 
mankind will progtess upwards and onwar^ forever. 

A machine dvilizatiem has turoea spinis of men 
towards a new and numerical infinity. The linuts which nature 
imposed upon huican life are removed. Civilizations based 
upon man’s finitude and the cultures they produced have be-' 
come outmoded. In the old wo4d, men sought a “good” which 
transcended nature and always eluded t^em. In the new world, 
men seeks well defined goo^ which are attainable and vir- 
tually innumerable. Before, men conceived of the^ good in 
relation to their misery in “nature”; and they sought a life 
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beyoad it. In one maimer or'another^ they wete concemec 
with life beyond the reach of death, or “eternal life ” Today, 
the doubles of men only inspire them to redouble their efforts 
towards multiplying their goods and securing the condition 
of enjoying ^em. The new answer of man to evil is ‘Ihe 
economy of ftundance.” A new infinite has replaced the old 
eternal. 

Goods, unlike the “good” of the old philosophers, are no 
undefined and unattainable quiddity. They have colors, and 
shapes, and uses, and they are everywhere. There are no gods 
which place them beyond our reach. We do not need to qualify 
our cupidity with, moderation or apathy. We need cot say, 
“sour grapes,*' and turn our minds and hi^its to some “hi^er 
good” We need not teach ourselves to prefer virtue and piety 
which shah make us cooicpted in our want In short, we need 
not confuse our acquisitive impulses with others which shall 
bliint the edge of our fnistratiocs. Hence, the will to have can 

operate with an unhampered energy. We may now turn 
from a doubtful destiny in nature to the prospects it a eutopia 
of our own making. We can now pursue an infinity of 'goods 
without the hesitations and the humiliations which attended 
the worship of the gods and the pursuit of ‘'eternal life.” We 
can now be singlen^ed, ''sdentifici’’ confident, consistent, 
and persistent," in the exercise of our energies towards an 
“abundant life." It may be that such a love of having, as found 
among men with machines, is a pari “human nature ” 
Nevertheless, as infonned by the new infinite, it acts as a new 
impulse and otoduces new effects. 

One commonplace illustration wl'l have to suffice, The 
love of comfort is unlimited among vs. Men have always loved 
comfort, but men with machines ^ove it with a new passion. 
Hunk of the comforts of house and fumiturej Think of the 
ease induced by the telephone, the car, the electric 'igbis, and 
the frigidaire and the washing mach'pe. Ihkk of the human 
energy saved by our thousand machines and gadgets! It is in* 
evitable that under the circumstances, the love of case and 
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comfort should become a predommact kmnan passion* A 
salesman can sell anything If he can show that it is easy to 
use. ‘^0 trouble at alL Just push this, and tun that, and there 
she goes.” “Get this car, and you won’t knew you're driving 
it.” “Look at this radio. Push one buiton. and it is on and ^ 
the right station.” Ah, the radio! Stay home, put on your slip- 
pers, pick up the paper, and listen to music, drama, sketch, 
news, mystery, comedy, harangue, comments, in any order 
whatever, and interspersed with apostrophes to soap; oil, 
cereal, vitamins, cigarettes, wines, and steel. Just sit do^ and 
listen while you doze. There is nothing on the radio you can- 
not underst^ with half a brain. The same is true o? the 
movies, “best-sellers,” sermons, and lectures. Everything is 
easy and will become easier as we progress. tTappiness is in- 
versely proportionate to activity. Upholstered chairs, soft and 
pliant against the bottom anc the back, are ubiquitous symbols 
of the cult of ease and comfort. Here is an authentic cult, in- 
spired by the raachines, promoted by business, and followed 
by every sensible man in our society. 

2. LiFE IN THE NEW ENVIRONMENT 

The man living in dependence upon the sun and the soil 
mdsts cifcumsctibec and limited at every turn. If the sun does 
not shine propitiously, his crops do not yield fruit. There is 
nothing he can do about <t. He lives under a constant contra- 
diction between his desire for happiness and the ways of 
nature. He can have so much, and at given times. Xe must be 
ready to suffer discomfort, disease, and even death. He Is at 
the mercy of nature and its gods, and he knows it. 

The piecaiiousness of man’s existence in nature has fre- 
quently dampened his enthusiasm for it, ard made him some- 
what of a !ebel. Life was peiennially ambiguous. V/ith one 
hand “Nature” blessed man, with the other it cursed him. 
Hence, his gratitude “for all the blessings of this life” was col- 
ored with a fearful fury and muttered resentment. He was not 
altogether at home in nature. There was a constant tension be- 
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tween himself and ns gods* His dviHzation gave him power 
over nature, a^d his culture gave hi^i ffeedom from it. He cul- 
tivated magic and science on the one hand, and art and wia- 
doffl on the other. Thus the rigors of nature were to the soul 
as rain is to a plant. They gave it strength and enablec it to 
grow into a beflowered and fruitful tree. 

The life of man today is precarious in its own way, gen- 
erally and extremely precarious. However, the new environ- 
ment is man-made, constructed with machinery under his 
absolute control. Man is sovereign in his new habitat^ and 
there is no felt tension between him and the machine powers 
around him. Everything is for his use, and the use he makes 
of it depends upon bis sb*ll and ingenuity. All machines, as 
machines, are essentiaL'y simple and transparent. Provided a 
man knows their oonstniction, he can operate them m will. 
Machines do not indulge in the unpredictable resistances of 
“God’s creatures.” They do not vary their humors and per- 
formances as do the beasts. They are not independent and 
changeable as the weather. Hence, tne difficulties between 
men and machines are mere peccadillos. Man is in essential 
harmony witii his new environment. 

The story of civilizatioc is the sto-y of man’s grcjwing 
freedom and sovereignty in nature. But such sovereignty has 
also been bondage. Nature has shaped man’s ideals and mo- 
tives even while 'i has yielded to his ingeroity. The more 
power man has had over his world, (he more ^Vorldly” he 
has become. His imagination which subdued nature has also 
been subdued by it. His reason has provided him with the 
means for attainmg ends dictated by the environment. His 
desires have been attached to these ends and bis wili has 
yielded to them. Man the loro of nature has been lorded over 
by nature. But man has oonrinualiy rebelled against his sub- 
'jection, and this rebellion has generated culture. 

Man’s power over the machine which is the work of his 
own hands is perfect. He can make virtually every machine, 
tool and gadget for every purpose inspired by machine, tool 
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and gadget. Every tinie he wants to satisfy- a need made by 
machiiies, he can tim to a machine and exhaust both purpose 
and win in the use of it Such a T n?n assunilates the machine; 
but also, he is assimilated by it 

Man loves the machme a love which he never gave 
the gods of nature. The latter were niggardly and unreliable, 
whereas the machine is a veritable Santa Claus who shows up 
every day with bags always full and apparently inexhaustible. 
The machine is the new god, “infinite, eternal, unchangeable 
the giver of every good and perfect gift, tihe lord o* “the 
economy of abundance,” more generous than any- god that 
ever wJked the earth. The love of this god is most just and 
the service of it is perfect freedom. And this service is the 
new bondage. Freedom in nature was a “pushover" as com- 
pared to freedom in our machine-made environment. 

3. A TASTE OF ABSOLUTE POWER 

The machines which make everything are the perfect 
slaves. They have no private life. They hide no secrets ftom 
their makers. They have no will against the will of their 
makers. Even the ass has his moods and his own rhythm of 
life: there is ro tellmg when he will pull back and refuse to 
go. But not so with the machine. Once a machme is put to- 
gether rightly, filled with the r^ht fuel and lubricated with 
the right grease, all one has to do Is to turn it on. You pick 
up the phone and speak to anyone you please. When you are 
fittishea, you put it down and wa^ away. When you come 
back, it be there as you left it and ready to repeat. The 
car is where you left it and waiting for you. The refrigerator 
and the water heater keep going, untireo, imcomplaming, and 
absolutely passive. You can go on, week after week, month 
after month, toming on and turning off, ar-d your machines will 
heat for you, cool for you, cut for you,' clew for you, speak, 
write, and sing for you. They will feed you, clothe you, 
carry you around. They will give you what you want and dto 
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anythmg you want, as you want it, and as long as you want. 
If you do not want it, all you liave to do is to shut the blame 
thing off. You are tho master, and taste daily of absolute or 
unresisted power. 

When a nian can have his way in one set of relations, it 
goes against the grain not to have it in others. If the machine 
is an abject slave, why not “nature”? Why should a man not 
plant and pull out as he will? Why should he not disembowel 
the earth, cut down the trees, cage and cross the animals, as 
be will? Thanks to his science and ingenuity with machines, 
be has a new mastery upor nature. And what can keep him 
from exercising it? power over nature is only a little less 
than his power over his machines, and in both instances it is 
informed with the same* will to have his way. Railroads, 
bridges, canals, dams, tunnels, projects for removing moun* 
tains and filling up valleys, for turning forests into fields and 
deserts into fertile lands, for changing the face of the earth 
according to the desire and taste of man— what are all these 
but mastery established and extended until hardly anything 
can stand In the way of man? 

With such mastery over their envh'onment, men are not 
loath to master also their feilowmen. The man with the ma- 
chine hates lesistence any quarter. He cannot abide 
opposition to his will and is unhappy until his will is unop- 
posed. Neither frend nor relative nor partner must stand in 
his way. No man or group of men must interfere with his pur- 
suit of goods and his enjoyment of them. The government 
must help him and not block him. The schoor most teach him 
how to get ahead and not confuse his mind with useless knowl- 
edge. His membeiship in the dub must serve him well, and 
ihe church to which he goes and contributes must pay divi- 
dends in 'improved opportunities for an abundant life. No 
race or color must stand in bis way. Nc nation must challenge 
his way of doing things. No class or creed must be allowed 
to overrule his will and impede the progress of dvilizatioii. 
When any man or group ctf mei^ will not let him have his 
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way that is, when they challenge his freedom, they must 
by all means be incapacitated. He is a to man, and will 
rather die than give up his freedom. And he will more teadily 
kin for it. 

4, MASTER AND SLAVE: THE NEW SPIRIT 

Man's relation to his machines is ambiguous. As a thing, 
the machine is a lifeless and will-less thing, utterly knowable 
and completely in the power of its maker. On the other hand, 
the machine as experienced, is shot through with ideas and 
images which subsist as components of the living mind. A 
man's mind is himself engaged in thought. The contents of his 
mind are what he imagines, lives, and hopes with. They arouse 
bis passions, motivate his will and condition his acts. Hence, 
images of machines and machine made goods take possession 
of the mind and qualify a man's total existence. The radio as 
experienced is far from passive as a mere thing. It a^ects me 
with the collective power of all the sounds that have come out 
of it. I see it or ima^e it with memories of my favorite pro- 
grams. Jt means to me news every hour on the hour, sports 
broadcasts, political speeches, and hours of excellent music, 
I hate to be without my radio for very long. When something 
goes wrong with it, 7 call the repair man immediately. When 
it is fixed, 1 turn it on again, and anyone can see that I am 
happy and satisfied. The car a not merely a car. It means 
driving my children to school. It means a pleasant summer in 
the count^. It means entertaining, and b^g entertained, go- 
ing places and seeing things, and unlimited opportunities for 
pleasure. The vacuum cleaner means clean floors throughout 
the house. The sewing machine means pretty dresses for ou; 
daughter. The gas range means good fc^ and the frigidaire 
means a tasty bite and a cold drink. And who shall count the 
the meanings of the electric lights 

The machines define the good and regulate our existence. 
They do not resist us, and we cannot resist them. They make 
us free and they bind us to themselves. They possess us as we 
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possess them. They confuse us, tempt us, and at last over- 
throw m. 

The sheer passivity of the machine *nust not blind us to 
its inesistible power over the spirit of man. Man can do any- 
thing he will with his machines. Bui also, the goods and 
powers provided by his machines bring aDopt a complete re- 
orientati^ in his existence. In hi& intercourse with machines 
and machinfr'inade goods, be becomes possessed of a new 
spirit which masters him and makes him to serve the machines 
as the source of all true and palpable good. 

The spirit evoked by the machine is a living power op- 
posed to our existence es peisocs. It tempts us to turn away 
from our perennial concerns with duty and destiny. It pez^ 
suades us to quench our compassioos with our fellowmen and 
to dissociate power from justice and integrity. It teaches us to 
ignore death and to bid farewell to the quest for wisdom. !i 
will promise anything and everything: perfect health, perfect 
power, umnixed enjoyments, endless happiness — if men will 
only forget to be Seopb ” It is a most subtle spirit. To the 
g0(^ :t Will promise good and to the evil it will promise evi]» 
When ‘i gets through with men, they can no longer tell good 
from evil, or light from darkness. 

The machine is the source o! the good life as we have 
come to conceive it. Hence we are attached to it almost as 
strongly as we are to life itself. The people used to the Amer- 
ican or civilized way of life are so bound to the machine 
that they would suffer unbearable physical and mental dis- 
comfort without it. Hence they are attached to the machine 
with an exueme tenaciiy, all the stronger because it is un- 
conscious. Whatever their contemplative ideals, in existence 
they hold on to the machines and goods provided by them. 
Good becomes evil and evil becomes good as they contribute 
or fail to contribute to the good as defined and made avail- 
able by the machines. Nobody and uotbing can stand per- 
sistently in the way of goods without being set aside as evil. 
Families are broken, friends alienated, communities embit- 
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tered and nations turned into eoemies for the saice of machine 
power and machine made goods. Men aie wiiling to risk even 
death and destructioi foi the sake of the good life as made 
by the machine. Incredible as it may he, goods are preferred 
to life. And all this bespeaks a most desperate bondage. 

The new spirit is both like and unlike the spirits or 
demom which harassed our superstirious ancestors. There is 
the imtial suspicious looking fa^ that since the arrival of the 
machine, the older spirits have disappeared in shame and con- 
fusion. These good-formothiogs, whom men used to petition 
for health and goods, are ousted and replaced by the spirit 
inspired by the machine. The latter has delivered men from 
bondage to the old rime spirits and established itself in their 
place, only with more power. 

Like the old spirits, the new spirit thrives on its am- 
biguous relation to man. To objectify it is superstitious, but 
to deny it objectivity Is to be blind to its confirmed power. It 
is a modification and corruption of the human spirit, 
hence it is subjective rather than objective. But it takes posses- 
sion of men and reduces them to a bondage which is all the 
more hopeless because it is camouflaged as spontaneity and 
freedom. Hence it is objective to the will if not to the mind. 
The new spirit; like the old, is abysmally clever in convincing 
men alternately of their freedom and unfreedom. In this way, 
men become possessed of deep comradictory convictions and 
in the ensuing confusion they are subjected to a bondage 
winch is as real as it is amblpous. They are given to alternate 
moods of omn^oCeoce and finpotence which cancel each other 
and leave them with a void. In this void, the new spirit is lord, 
building up and tearing down without rhyme or reason. In 
our age, when the power of the spirits is all but denied, the 
doings ^ the new spirit are all the more maddening and ruin- 
ous. Hence a debilitating anxiety, like ti-at of those possessed 
of spirits, is a universal fact among people emancipated by the 
machine. 

The older and dethroned spirits promised much but gave 
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little. God5 frequently failed to fructify the womb or to send 
down as needed. The new spirit is much more depend- 
able. When you work with it, you can cure disease, fill your 
house with goods and live in secure opulence. It is a wonder- 
working god which deserves mer’s faith and the service they 
render it. But now, as in the old days, there is a deception. 
The promise and the gift do not coincide. Goods are delivered, 
but Ae good is withheld; which is readily proved, by the fact 
that goods must be increased indefinitely with the hope that 
the good will thereby be attained. The old spirits deceived by 
failure to deliver the goods, the new deceives by failure to 
deliver the good. And of the two deceptions the latter is the 
greater. 

The malefaction of the new spirit goes even deeper. It 
tempts men to be at once fascinated and repelled by the good. 
It tempts men to pursue goods, and in ctog so, to fear the 
good. The good is in “justice, mc«cy and peace.” It is in con- 
sistency and integrity, in living according to truth and right. 
It inheres in men and not in things. It is other than the good- 
ness of goods and without it goods are not good. But the 
machme-made spirit teaches otherwise. It identifies the good 
with goods and induces men to dread it except as thus iden- 
tic. It persuades men that there is no good other than 
goods. Thus men come to dread good as evil and to love evil 
as good. Thus it is that an apparent good produces evil as 
Sparks fiy upward. Henceforth ah is confusion. The possessed 
yearn for good and p^trate evil. They seek life and culti- 
vate death. They grasp ior power and freedom, asid are re- 
duced to the impotence of bondage. The new spirit makes for 
self-contradiction; self-contradiction makes for unreason; and 
unreason is the death of man. 

The new spirit is a monstrosity bom of a union of in- 
compatibles; of the spirit of man and the power of machines. 
Men and machines belong to two radically different orders of 
being. Man is an organism, the machines are organized or put 
together. A man grows, a machine remains as it is made. A 
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mao struggles for maratainmg his existence and lives antici- 
pating his death. A macnine neither struggles nor exists an- 
ticipating .its end. A man loves himself, a machire loves 
neither itself nor anything else. A men lives in a oonuniHUty, 
sbariog the passions ol other men. The machine exists in an 
aggregatior and in sheer indifference to other machires. When 
a man dies, other men are grieved. When a machine breaks 
down, it is replaced and ail goes on as before. A man imag- 
ines, hopes and becomes anxious. The machine is &ee from 
such perturbations. Man pursues a destiny he does not attain 
and an integrity he does not achieve. The machine cares for 
neither duty nor destiny. Man is a person, the machine is a 
thing. 

The new spirit is a miracle of misbegottenness. It is a 
corruption, a degeneration of both men and machines, a turn- 
ing of two goods into an evil. It is a trensfonnatioii cf power 
into bondage, of grace in both men and machir.8s into a de- 
formity. However, the primary source of this perversion is 
man and not the machine. 

Power in our society is essentially impeisonal. It is 
rooted m financial credit, raw materials, powe*- machines, 
machine tools, machines for everything from manufacture to 
sale. It is in the hards of men who are above all bankers, 
(Lrectors, technicians, workers, distributors, salesmen, etc. 
Men and thLigs together constitute concatenations which sub- 
sbt by systems of impersonal power. Even the intelligence and 
will involved in these systems partake of the impersonality of 
the latter, both in operation and in end. Money, men and 
machines alike are subordinate to the system in which they 
exist and subsist Power in such a system is least contami- 
nated by considerations of humanity. Being neither pemonal, 
tior auimal, nor vegetable, it discourages sentiments of kin- 
ship among men and of piety towards th«r erviionment. 
Hence, the pursuit of power in modem life is singulariy free 
from the distractions of conscience and humanity. And this 
freedom makes for a new barbarism. 
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The theory that social conflict is a leftover is not with- 
out reason. Business with machuie made goods requires a 
settled^ orderly, and peacefi:^ society. There must be stability 
In money and prices. One mist be able to depend upon an 
establish^ difference between cost and value. One must be 
able to cout^ on a steady sale of commodities and a steady 
accnmulatiof* of profit. One must be able to enjoy security in 
the use of profit made. Moreover, the^machine process itself 
demands steady application and improvement. Hence, in an 
industrial soci^ peace and oide** are indispensable. Where 
profit is via commerce rather than by conquest, the bias 
against violent change is very strong. 

However, social conflict Is not inversely proportionate to 
industrial development. On the contrary, the more complex 
and highly organized the industry, the more deadly the con- 
flicts in a given society. The most perilous oppositions today 
are inidated by groups with the greatest amount of maclune 
power at their dispos^. Anc the chief reason for this apparent 
stupidity, this apparent ciUtuml lag, is that the profit-motive 
!a now subordinate to the power-motive, a*id the ‘‘instinct of 
workmanship"' is subordinate to both. Those who control the 
machmcs seek at occe profit anc power. Profit they share 
with the shareholders, but power remains in their han^. And 
power is a good in itself as well as the source of all goods. 
The greater the power, the greater good it is, and tne more 
it is used for its own sake. Men engaged in group conflicts 
today sacrifice goods, peace, and even technological progress, 
for tee sake of power. They accept every manner of social 
evil, they risk the social of^r itself, lafiier than part with 
power. A?y calculus of prosperity and pleasure would dictate 
cooperation. But such a calculus calculates Lttle of the social 
dynamics of our time. It leaves out the impulse for power 
which has acquired a new potency among us. 

Ihe notion that a capitalism infatuated with the profit- 
motive is the primary cultural anachromsm of our time is 
laigely misleading, ^ch capitalism today is an ideology 
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ralfaer tlian a formative fact. It is being replaced steadily by 
another capitalism in which not property but power dominates 
the ambitions and actions of men. The great men whose pic- 
tures appear in the business sections of big city papers are 
presidents, vice-presidents, directors, executives, managers, 
and the like, and not those of investors or owners of capital. 
The latter appear, if anywhere, in the society columns, It is 
die men of power as men of power and not owners of prc^ 
erty as owners of property who have the lion's share in the 
control of our economic life. These do not compete for profit; 
they eliminate competition for the sake of power. They pro- 
duce and withhold production, they sell and refuse to sell, 
with a confused intention of holding on to and increasing 
their power. They seek to concentrate power rather than dif- 
fuse prosperity. Tne power of the machines and not the profit 
of the investors is the chief end of their work. This new thing 
may be capitalism, but it certainly is not the traditional ar- 
ticle, It is not a lag but a perilous thrust for power. 

Communism operates similarly. The difference between 
tne new capitalism and communism is the difference in the 
loci of power in the two "systems." Under capitalism, machine 
power is in the bands of, '^Industrialists.” Under communism, 
it is in the hands of “politicians.” The conflict between them is 
centered in the issue of control over the machine power in a 
given society. The rest, the complicated and confusing rest, is 
secondary, and by no means explains the virulence of the 
straggle between them. Whether in capitalism or in com- 
munism, we ait confronted with the same stiai^l hid for 
power which is new and deadly for the wtole world. It is fatal 
to think of capitalism as a dying order, or of communism as 
the hope of the future. Both are infonned with a new impulse 
for power which is also a new state of bondage. Unless this 
impulse is radically qualified, the world will see little of peace 
or common welfare. 

The real contouis of the mechanism of power in the 
western world are concealed by rich drapiugs of approved 
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traditioa. Even in fascism, the love of order, discipline, self- 
sobordinatTOp, self-sacrifice for the good of the nation, visions 
of peace and plenty, etc., mde the new power palatable to 
those who su'omitted to it. The impulse for the new power in 
communism is confused by visions of an economy of abun- 
dance for the greatest happiness of the greatest number, not 
excluding any race, tongue, or people" The same in the new 
capitalism is confused by the passion for liberty, property, 
equality of opportunity, the Four Freedoms and political de- 
mocracy. The new power would be at a great disadvantage 
were it not so nobly justified by our culture, which gives it 
free course by concealing its true character and supremacy. 
Our cultural heritage, our hufflanitarian impulses and mora! 
ideals, impede our understanding of the new power and in- 
capacitate us against it. In such confusion, together with the 
obvious and fasdnating benefits of this power, criticism be- 
comes fatuous and alrpost futile. There is much talk of *lib- 
eity, equality, fraternity ” while the new power brings us 
closer and closer to the brink of ruin. Apparently there is 
enough "Idealism*' to cover up the biggest bid for power; and 
yet power has its way with men and ideals alike. 



CHAPTER II 


Lust in the New Society 


1. TBE NEW DEPENDENCE UPON MEN 


DEPENDENCE UPON the machines is also dependence upon 
men. It is upon men that iwe depend for the goods without 
which we cannot exist. Men make the machines and control 
±em. Men's absolute dependence upon natcie is replaced 
by a new absolute dependdice upon men. It is now as p^ous 
to oi^end some men as it was to ofiend some god. It is now 
men and not gods who can deprive a man of the water he 
drinks and the food he eats. Jn all dungs good and evS, we 
are dependent upon men and not upon nature or its gods. 
We Mve in a man made world, a world run by men, and in it 
we either live or perish. Every man, no matter bow he struts 
and protests, fears his fellowmen above all else. 

Dependence upon nature, and leceiving good and evil 
from her, call for resignation to fote. Dependence upon the 
machine is disguised as mastery and ca^ only for skillful 
manipulation., But dependence upon men, being Qeither fatal 
nor l^y, is an invitation to the pursuit of power and superi- 
ority. Nature is iiiesistible. The machine ne^ not be resisted. 
But man is resistible and will be resisted, lest he nullify one’s 
will or, which is the same, violate one's person. One’s very 
dependence upon otheA makes power indispensable,. Thus 
human intercourse is an occasion for grasping after power. 
And when human relations involve complete dependence upon 
others, as is the case in our society, the pursuit of power be- 
comes a primary and persistent preoccupation. No man is- 
happy unless there is someone he dominates. 
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Such lording is lacking in that detached ingecuity with 
which we treat inanimate objects. It is a response to men who 
intend their deeds and choose to do evil where they might 
have done good. If men were more humane, there would be 
less need hr amdety about power. We could then live in 
peace and relax for die enjoyment of our goods. But men will 
not have it that way, They -ove to “show off* their power and 
to lord it over their fdlowmen. Thus they do wrong and inCTf 
gunt. Everybody knows it is wrong to lord it over people and 
that it is humiliating to be lorded over by others. Hence the 
4ords expect resentment and ill will; and the slaves, especially 
in a “free society,'’ are seldom free from the malice expected 
of them. The masters treat their underlings with condescen- 
sion and contempt; and the latter reciprocate with obeisance 
which is at once obsequious and hateful. The lords are lords 
in per^i. The slaves are eager to threw off their bonds. Lord 
and lorded over alike are possessed of a constant impulse for 
power. Thus an absolute impulse for power worlu in the 
strong and weak alike; and this impulse, being directed 
towards human beings, is seldom free from bitterness which 
turns the love of power into a lust In our society, with its 
gigantic powers, both the love of domination and die bfiter- 
ness in h are indefinitely energized. The powerful have too 
much to lose and the weak have too much to gain. There is 
much power for many people. Hence, in our midst, the love 
of'power Is as persistent as it is widespread. And since power 
sought or possessed is power over men, the love of it is mixed 
with effective doses of envy, contempt, lesentment, ill will, 
etc., which embitter life at its very roots and turn it into a 
thing without joy. 

The bitterness in the impulse for power is due also to a 
radical disappointment with one’s fellowmen. In our “acquisi- 
tive society,” the punuh of goods has become the most serious 
business of life. It is assumed by everyone and acknowledged 
as reasonable that every man shoidd above all seek to “better 
himself’ in any way he can so long as he plays fair with his 
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neighbofs. Such is the accepted way of our society and nobody , 
is expected to complam about it Nobody does so openly, but 
that is not the end of the matter. In addition to public 
world in which we pursue our goods, every man lives in the 
inner world of his cares and anxieties which are attached to 
himself in a special way. He is a ‘^living soul." He is the seat 
of an ambiguous dread which concerns his very existence. 
His days axe numbered and their number measures a time in 
which he shall be cat off from “the land of the living ” having 
found neither rest nor good. This prospect cannot but over- 
shadow his life and induce a permanent anxiety about it. 
When this anxiety which lies at the roots of human life is 
not acknowledged and shared, it alienates man from man and 
turns every man a stranger to his neighbor. The compassion 
of men one for another as “flesh and blood" is bread for their 
souls and as refreshing water to their spirits. When such com- 
passion is denied, each man suffers a devastating loneliness 
and the lonely man is an enemy of his fellowmen. He is con- 
vinced that his neighbors, preoccupied with goods and their 
benefits, no longer care for his life, or whether he be dead or 
alive. Being thus depnved of men's love, he turns against 
them with a lust for power. But more of this later. 


2. ORGANIZED POWER AND THE COMMON MAN 
The primary sources of power in oar society are the 
power-machines. These machi^s arc human constructions, 
products of human knowledge and ingenoity. They belong to 
vast systems which ate produced through organizatiGns of 
capital, management, labor, transportation, and sale. They 
merge into colossal interlocking organizations possessed of 
supematural power. Such organizations cont'ol the use of 
scores of hundreds of millions of dollars. They employ thou- 
sands, scores of thousands, hundreds of thousands of people. 
They control the opeiatiors of power-machines doing the 
work of hundreds of thousands and nuUions of horses. All 
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this is power passing Imaginadon, viitually infinite power, 
power produced by men and available to men. 

The 'act that our environment contains supernatural 
powers, produced by men and under human control, makes 
for a new and wide-spread sense of virtual power. There is 
no limit set to aggrandizement. There is no conclusive reason 
why a, man should not become & great man. There is no tell- 
ing how far anyone will get Hence there is a new flicker of 
^bition burning in the human soul, ready to turn into a 
consuming fire. Let a man “get a raise/’ or '^’put through a 
deal,” or make a good speech, or win out in a local election, 
and he imagines himself climbing up and up to dizzy heights 
of glory. The slightest success is an occasion for megalomania. « 
The, teacher becomes an authority, the preacher moves to a 
cathedra, and the scientist revolutionizes human knowledge. 
Everyone but the village fool is on his way to a throne. 

If, as commonly, it becomes unlikely, through no fault 
of one’s own, that one should become a great man, the next 
best thin g is to belong to a great organization. There is hardly 
a man who is .not organized several tunes over. One belongs 
to the Chamber of Commerce, to the Republican Party, to 
the Rotary Club, to the Presbyterian Church, and to the 
American Legion. Another belongs to the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, io the .Democratic Party, to the Methodist 
Church, and the American Legion. Another belongs to the 
Writ^' Guild, to the Socialist Party, to the committee of the 
Friends of Japan, to die Consumers’ Union, and to the tTni- 
taiian Church, There are otgaitotions for everybody’s taste; 
anti-Semitic, anti-CathoIic, anti-Negro, anti-capitalist, anti- 
government, anti-Russian, anti-British; there are associations 
of workers, fanners, teachers, dentists, tobacco-growers, milk- 
men, bakers, clothiers, scientists, and preachers. There am 
societies, Icaj^es, and bbbies for someone’s benefit and an- 
other’s loss. And of course, there is ‘"my country.” And a man 
must not forget his race, h^ nationality, and h^ class. Hence, 
any man is a great man. He may be, and usually is, a nobody 
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within the society to which he belongs, hut still he has a sense 
of virtual omnipotence. 

common man*' enjoys a tremendous sense of power. 
He is a part of the society which contains colossal wealth and 
power. He is an American; America is a great and powerful 
country. Therefore, he is a great and powerful man. The 
colossi buildings around him, the factories vibrating with 
machine power, the billions of dollars he reads about, the vast 
systems of transportation, and the fabulous riches they cany 
hither and thither— all these tokens of power and predomi- 
nance belong to his envkonment. They belong to his country 
and his people. He belongs to the country and the people 
which produced them. He and they belong together. They 
belong to him, and not to a Frenchman or an Indian* They 
are his. The power which produced them is his, and so is 
the power of the nation which possesses them. A man in our 
industrial society enjoys a vicarious but effective omnipotence 
which qualifies bis whole existence, 

The sense of power in a man who bebngs to a powerful 
group is not always obtrusive. Any man one is likely to meet 
is moderate in both the sense of power and the deske to in- 
crease it. In fact, he is a mOd man, amiable, and willing to 
live somewhere in the middle of the hierarchies of power. He 
is conspicuous in his willingness to "live and let live.” 

Still, he is not altogether free from envy toward one who 
is more prosperous and powertal than himself. He respects 
his superiors and treats* his inferiors with a complacent con- 
tempt He feefs fairly content with his sffuation, but nothing 
he has or enjoys satisfies him. Envies and 'rritations crop up 
as it were from nowhere. There is a constant undertone of 
frustration, a constant desire to lord it over someone, a con- 
stant resentment because another is in the limelight, a constant 
pleasure at another's misfortune. There is a constant watch- 
falness, reserve, caution, and incipient hostility. Such traits 
in the decent citizen are inexplicable except as symptoms of 
thwarted ambition rooted in a sense of virtual omnipotence. 
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Such a vein of envy goes witk a sense of unlimi ted rights. 
The oommoii man in a powerful society has a right to his 
possessions and to much more than he now enjoys. Hiere is 
no such thing as not having a right to what he has. And there 
is no limit to what he may rightfully have. He has a right to 
become the most powerful man in the communitY* reason 
why he has not arrived at the top is that someone or some 
ones have stood in his way. Whence is this sense of right but 
from the sense of power? Right goes with power. The more 
powerful a man is, the more he is impressed with his rights. 
The sense of one's rights may not originate in the sense of 
power, but it does flourish with it. The sense of virtuai omnipo- 
tence, appropriated from society, gives one the sense of a right 
to everything he can get. Everyone has a right to omnipo- 
tence, and ihat is because everyone might become omnipotent. 

The common man's sense of virtual power finds expres- 
sion also in his pennanent impulse to blame others for his 
failure to realize his assumed potentialities. Every man has 
enough native intelligence to rise to the top of his business 
or profession. Every man has enough ability to mahe as much 
money as anyone else. He might have been the manager or 
president as well as this other man. He is “as good as the 
next man,^ aiid has all the virtues requisite for “top flight" 
success. There is nothing wrong wkh him. Hence his failure 
always involves another's guilt. If he does not have the oppor- 
tunity to make the most of bis unlimited powers, it is because 
others cling to their present advantage and block free com- 
petition which would surely end in his replacing them in a 
position of power and prestige. If he must continue to be a 
hireling and an underling, it is because others are intentionaliy 
oblivious to his merits. If he must live in dependence upon 
the will of others and allow his work to receive less than its 
due reward, it is because they are unjust men and also ex- 
ploiters. In short, society withholds from him what is by right 
his own^ and his nei^lrais are permanently guilty of not giv- 
bg him his due. The sense of not receiving one’s due and die 
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oonipspoiidiog cofiviction of guilt in otliets» are lefractions of 
ayailable power m the sold of tbe common man. Thus it is 
that eveiy man is certain of bis own essential itmocence and 
ready to believe that anyone else is guilty. In our society 
where the sense of possible omnipotence is energized con- 
stantly by the powers anound us, the temptation to impute 
guilt to everyone except ourselves is at once imiveisal and 
irresistible. Our theoretleal amcrality has little effect upon this 
commonpiace matter of fact. 

The men who enjoys virtual omnipotence is habitually 
complacent, amiable, ^ even generous. But he is also con- 
descending. Decent folk belonging to a superior race are fidl 
of kindness and solicitude towards those belonging to one that 
is inferior. They appreciate the qoaint ways and dn^ virtues 
of the latter, and are full of ben^ence towards them. They 
are chiooic humanitanans, gods giving gifts and glowing 
bri^t with their own manitet goodness. The more good they 
do, the more they are established in their power and superi- 
ority and the less they will tolerate any pretension of equality 
from their inferiors. Thus we have whole nations, races, 
classes, with every Tom, Dick, and Hfmy in them, basking 
in a brilliant sun of power and superiority. In sodedes oigan- 
ized around the machines, the erstwhile arrogance of a minor- 
ity is turned into a kindly concpit of masses who take it for 
Ranted that they arej simply speaking, superior. This ubiqui- 
tous superiority is generated and kept active by the colossal 
power in mael^e made societies. 

The transmutations of the sense of power described above 
are not the products of "Hhis ugly dvilkatioD ” Human traits 
which lead men to enjoy vicariously power they do not pos- 
sess, are to be found in the East as well as in the West, in the 
South as well as in the North. They can be explained in terms 
of psychological and sociologioal principles which are of uni- 
versal validity. Mechanisms of ''compensation,*’ pride and 
pmdepoe, 'Ve-group” consciousness and group egoism, etc., 
which are ubiquitous in time and place, explain much of the 
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beliavior of the common man in our society as well as his 
behavior la any other culture. Still the unliimted powers and 
goods available in our society, as over against the limited 
powers and goods availaUe in non-industrialized societies, 
have introduced a new dimension into the problem of power 
in OUT society. Our machines have made us virtually onmipo- 
tent. With them we can do all things. Hence we rely upon 
power with a new confidence and love it with a new zeal. 
Such confidence and zeal amount to a spiritual revolution. 

The new sense of power, however, is utterly confused 
by a new and radical dependence upon complex systems of 
men and institutioiis. The more extensive and the more pow- 
erful these systems are, the more precarious is a man's exist- 
ence among them. He is perenniatly apprehensive of prob- 
abilities of adverse exercises of power which shall upset his 
way of life and cause him devastating misery. In an ever 
threatened struggle between powerful divergent interests, he 
may wake up one day to find himself being crushed between 
forces over which he has little or no control. There may be 
reversals leading to depressions, unemployments, uprisings, 
dislocations of power, and even wan. In the midst of vast 
organizations of power, in the hands of fallible and corruptible 
men, the danger of radical loss is constant and debilitating. 

The power in our environment, much of it integrated 
and in the hands of rclatively few men, is passing imagination 
and potentially infinite; for what is be 3 KODd imagination shades 
into infinity. Who is a match for this new infinity? Before k, 
a finite man with his finite powers is as nothing, as mere dust 
in the balance. The instinct for self-preservation as well as 
the demands of ambition dictate that a man confonn to the 
powers that be and seek promotion through their favor, rather 
than cross (hem and court ruin. 

The better a man is adapted to the structure of power 
around him, the less he is aware of his impotence, If he has 
a good job and does it well, if he can afibrd and buys the 
goods o&ied at the stores, if be is subsernent to the institu- 
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i[ens which prosper through his work and patronage, H he 
fhinks and acts as expe^ed by m$n of power; in short, if he* 
yields his soul to the stnictuies of power which sustain Um, 
he is a good man and lives a good life. The powers around 
him arc the sources of a happy fife as he knows it, They are 
the authors and custodians pf |he “American way’* which 
means comfort, security and aupcriority. They give him what 
he wants. What if they also tell him what to want? In return 
for a painless consent he lives freely and weH Thus vohm- 
taiy seM-idenliiicalicm with the systems of power by which he 
exists both conceals his impotence and establishes it. Weak* 
ness becomes bondage, and bondage is disguised as freedom. 
Nevertheless, bondage it is, and makes lust for power in- 
evitable. 

3. THE NEW SUPERIORITY 

In machine dominated societies, those without whom the 
maehmes would tot be able to nm, are the superior peepl& 
Primary superiority belongs to those who organize the life of 
the machines: bakers, managers, executives, technical ex- 
ports, supersalesmea, etc. In a secondary way, those who edu- 
cate the sons and daughters of the supeiion are superior 
educaton. Preachers who preach to superior people are great 
preachers. The artists who sing or play before the superior 
people are virtuosi and breathtakers. Barbers who cut the 
hair of superior people are master barbers. There is no dotdit 
of the superiority of those'who serve the superiors. Authentic 
and unquestionable superiority today is a function of power 
over machines. Such superiority is, like the new power, ulti- 
mately quantitative, a superiority of “horse power.” B is abso- 
lute ^cause greater horse power is absolutely superior to 
lesser horse power. It is the bare superiority d mechatdcai 
power, which is something new. 

Traditional pride is an evidence of despair ratiier than 
of power or superiority. Dependent upon powers beyond -their 
control, subject to the rigors and terrors d nature, men often 
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lifted up their heads against the gods and hurled defiance at 
‘them. Sometimes, they become “spiritual ” that is, they culti- 
vated an iodiffierent aloofness, showing ^eir despair in con- 
tempt for goods and life alike* In any case, their pride was a 
bravado, obtrusive and invariably bitter. The proud man 
strutted about making enemies and inviting trouble. Sooner 
or later, either the gods or men ‘*gat him” and he went down. 

The pride of the superior man today is made of other 
stfufi. It is a complacent rather than rebellious pride, sure of 
its grip over- nature and indifferent toward its gods. It 1$ a 
pride unmixed with dependence, piety or fear. It is a pride 
bom of a godlike power: symboliz^ by bountiful goods, 
nourished by comforts and enjoyments, and confirmed by the 
solid superiority of power itself. It is a pride too sure of itself 
^ven to make a show of itself. 

Man’s precarious existence in nature qualified his pride 
toward his fellowmen. A common exposure to misfortune cul- 
minating in death bound all men together in a common 
’’humanity.” It revealed a kinship and induced a coinpassion 
which confused the pride of the proud and reduced the mean- 
ness of the humble. A man had nothing he had not received 
and nothing he might not lose tomorrow. If he escaped loss 
in life, he could not escape the loss of life itself— which is 
the extreme poverty. Pride therefore was a foolish and wicked 
thing, a blindness to the essential equality of all men and a 
disto^y toward “flesh and blood.” 

To^y the gods have vaaished and nature is reduced to 
a storage house for “raw material.” Goods and power are 
neither given by the gods nor withdrawn by them. There is no 
Fortune which shall cause unpredictable loss and no Fate 
which shall overcome the man of power. There is no one to 
fear but men, and one need not fear them if one have suf- 
ficient power. 

Pride in such .a setting is a simple concomitant of power. 
Even the pride of mind and character is authenticated by 
machine made power. Pride now is a simple consciousness 
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of power over men and money, free from tbe bravados of pie- 
tensioo and doubt It is a gendemanly pride, courteous and 
purring, and even benevolent. But, it is umnitigatod by 
humility, 

Men with machines are full of **huinane sentiment” 
Their benevolence is wholesale and palpable, and they can 
point to it at all times with well jostiW pride. Almost every 
country possessed of the new power has eicperienced a sudden 
upsurge of benevolence. En^d, Germany, the United 
States have experienced powerful impulsions of humanitarian 
zeal. Everywhere, powerful nien turn great philanthiopisis 
and privileged groups are converted to charity. Powerful men 
become benevolent men; but they will not jeopardize their 
hold on power. On the contrary, the benefits confer upcc 
others give them a divine title to their power and make it 
well-nigh immdvable. In truth, their charities increase their 
power to virtual omnipotence. The gods owed not a little of 
their power to their generosity. They ruled by their goodness 
and power. When the new power came, the power of the gods 
was replaced by the superior power of men, and the goodness 
of the gods was transferred to men. It used to be hopeless to 
see the gods as at once good and powerful. They did not 
always come forth with the goods. But the men of power 
today do produce the goods and distribute them. Therefore, 
they are at once good and powerful. And their power is mani- 
fest in their goodness. 

The transmutation of power into benevolence is never 
complete. Power remains and expresses itself also as con- 
descension. Every new act of benevolence provides its doer 
with a new occasion for the exercise of his superiority. And 
since his snperiority is due to his own virtu^ there is no 
reason why he should not attribute the irferiority of the object 
of his be^volence to the lack of the same virtues in the 
other; and such a lack .is automatically contemptible. The 
more good he does, the more he is confirmed in his contempt 
and justified in his superior power. Hence also, he is justified 
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in troimcmg any one who dares to challenge his power. Like 
a god crossed, his rage is thunder and lightning. He cannot 
Gountenaoce the presumption of his inferior beneficiaries who 
grasp at his power. He wih let loose his power npon them and 
humble them; and if they will not be humbled, he will hurt 
them. Thus, his goodness .vanishes into the thin air, rather 
it is retiansfoimed into bare power which nowdeals violence 
and tenor. 

4. THE NEW INHUMANITY 

Philanthropy among the prosperous does not exciuoe a 
profound mdiflEerence towards one*s fellcwmen. Men of pgwer 
will pity the unfortunate, but they will not allow humanity 
to interfere witn ‘Tjuriness.^ When concerned with pccumary 
interests, they recognize their neighbors not as human beings 
but as partners or competitors. They name men after their 
occupations and care little for them eiccept in relatior to 
profit and sundry benefits. TTiey cultivate people, or neglect 
them, according* to ±eir ability to help, or hinder, them in 
“getting ahead.” They forget a useless friend and try to be 
reconciled to an enemy who might become useful to 
them. Nobody is expected to.blame them when they sacrifice 
the interests of theii fellowmen in their quest for money and 
power. They assume that integrity is good in so far as it makes 
'or p-osperity and that right is subordinate to one’s advan- 
tage. Thus it is that "good” men are habitually unjust; and 
being lujust, they are inhuman. Indeed, they are nol bar- 
barians. They do not assault their neighbor and batter him 
down. But they do overlook his humanity and use him as they 
use tbehr machines, for the sake of power and goods. The 
inhumanity in such dehumanization is not always obvious. 
It is genteel and subtle as against cruelty among barbarians. 
Nonetheless, in its violation of the soul rather than the body, 
it ^ profriundly devastating. And one should not be surprised 
when it issues in cruelties far beyond the capacities d the 
traditional barbarian. 
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Even ''social intercourse” among us is dehumanized. 
One’s friends are those with whom one has fun. But bow does 
one have fun? Via the Diachines. One goes riding, oi to the 
movies; one listens to the radio; one goes dancing, dining, or 
diinJdng; one plays cards. People and maclunes alike are 
sought in so far as they are joined together to £11 our 
days with ”fun ” Men are not so much people as “company.*' 
The less we know of their fears and hopes, the better we like 
it. They are not permitted to tell us what is really on their 
minds and they are not supposed to “get serious” about any- 
thing. It is in bad taste to speak about anything that may be 
“bothering” them, anything personal or universal, especially 
if it is both. 

People live, day after day, year after year, convinced 
that no one cares for them. They know that they cannot 
share either joy or sorrow with their friends. They are not 
supposed to have private joys and they are not supposed to 
communicate private sorrows. Joy evokes resentment and 
sorrow produces a chill. “That’s fbe, old fellow — that’s too 
bad, old fellow. But why do you have to come to me with it? 
Don’t I have enough trouble of my own? Do / come running 
to you about h? What can I do? Besides, you know this is in 
bad taste. You should keep these thirgs to yourself. No, this 
kind of thing is not done. 1! you want to have friends and to 
get along, keep your troubles to yourself. You never get peo- 
ple to like you better by telling them things that matter to 
you roost.” 

The object of such a discourse, perhaps unspoken but 
not unheard, is an isolated and lonely roan. He is not de- 
ceived by the smiles of salesmen, by the attention of interested 
neighbors, or even by the solicit^ of professional lovers. 
In the midst of kindnesses and courtesies, he is ignored, 
neglected, and left alone. Hence it is that he and multitudes 
like him are alone among the crowds, homeless in their 
houses, without neighbors in their neighborhood and without 
friends among their friends; hungry while they eat, thirsty 
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while they have a drink, ill while they aie well, and joyless 
while having fun. Hence it is that they are insulted and in- 
jured, woui^d in mind and sensibility, vaguely but power- 
fully anxious; unable to love or to be loved, prone to resent- 
ment and eveti cruelty. Such men suffer .from a new and 
dehumanized inhumanity which is a deadly poison in our 
common life. 

Neither beastliness nor the barbarian's physical cruelty 
is conspicuous in our society. Competence and proper con- 
niving, and not headlong encounters, are the usual means to 
power and profit. Still, in their pursuit of goods and power, 
.men lose r/en the barbarian's sense of humanity. 'Tlesh and 
blood” means nothing to them. “The bundle life” means 
nothing to them. 'The shadow of <leath” upon the faces of 
their fellowmen meam nothing to them. Th^ do not care if 
another ma*i is joyful or in despair, dead or alive. They smile 
at him, but they do not love him. They talk with him, but 
they do not say anythirg. They work with him, cat with him, 
play with tim, but th^ will not be bothered with him. He is 
an iu a part of organizadons in which men are integrated with 
“machineiy’ and cease to act as persons. And in the nature 
of the case, he is used and exploited together with the rest 
of the materials which make for power and prosperity. 

There is now a radical contradiction between a man as 
he is aware of himseif and himself as others are aware of 
him. There is a public denial of him as the permanent man, 
a person subject to time and frustration, a soul subject to 
guilt and death, as the human being who would be acknowl- 
edged and loved. He realizes that his neighbor does not care to 
either love him or hate him, that he simply shuts the door to 
his face. And he is left alone in a wastela^, where life itself 
is a species of death. He is made desolate and barren within 
himself, turning into himself and upon himself, incapable of 
loving himself or anyone else. The new barbarians do not 
maim a man^ body, they cripple his soul. They do not kill 
him, they only make him wish he were dead. They do not 
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cut a limb, tkey make the whole man to wither. They simply 
deny a man's humanity, and tell him to go to the devil. And 
io the devil he goes. 

5. LUST FOR POWER 

The pursuit of power is one thing among friends, quite 
another among strangers. Among friends, power is instni- 
mental to some proposed good. Even competition for superi- 
ority is for the sake of honor and esteem among friends. The 
impulse for power may be very strong, especially in com- 
munities where, according to the advertisers, there is no limit 
to the goods one may enjoy. But sdll, it is mstrumental to 
some “apparent good.** 

Lust for power, power for its own sake, or the desire 
for mastery over men for the sake of mastery itself, is a prod- 
uct of estrangement It appears among londy men as a sub- 
stitute for friendship. A man isolated from his fellowmen 
seeks mastery over them as the best means of security and 
contentment. He hopes to do with power wha^ he has failed 
to do without love. The understanding of his feHowmen be- 
ing no longer available, he seeks peace and security through 
power. He hopes that power he will enter into a new and 
effective relationship with those around him, that by it he 
will overcome his. isolation and enter into a community. He 
hopes that with mastery he will also receive the honor, esteem, 
and even the friendship of his fellowmen. Then? are numeroBs 
indications that he is on the right track. People fleck around 
hizn, bow to hss much pleasiRg atteatioo. Men tisat 
the man of power with a deference they will not show to a 
friend. Thus it seems that power more than makes up for 
society lost through indifference. All seems to be better than 
wen, and power is acknowledged common^ as a superior sub- 
stitute for love and humanity. 

But power does not remove one's isolation; it rather 
establifilies it. In the midst of indiffeience, the more power one 
has, the more one is confronted mth a radical insecurity. In- 
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diffeieoee is ohariged into hostili^» and one is not secure 
until the last enemy is des^yed But since such an issue of 
power is remote and commonly impossible, one’s insecurity 
becomes firm and permanent. The peace sought tbiougb 
power become a mirage which haunts a man only to sadden 
and madden him. 

The isolated man is predestined to failure. His power is 
good for nothing. Nothing it realizes is good. There Is noth- 
ing but itself which might be good. Therefore, it is the good. i 
The isolated man is driven to find his good in power, nthei, 
to seek power instead of the good. Both reason and its objects 
are pushed aside, and a ‘^vill to power ” sans reason, sans 
good, sans hope, sons joy, becomes the dominating passion 
of the human spirit; not power over thu^ which is a means, 
but a power over men which is now an end m itself, Now 
one lords it over others neither for security nor for any other 
advantage, but because it is absolutely gratifying to lord it 
over them. One wjU now jeopardize ^ good, and even life 
itself, for the sake of haviiig others within jthe reach of one’s 
arbitrary power. Neither the chafing and resentment of one’s 
fellowmen, nor any palpable danger of rebellion and violence, 
nor one's own isolation and misery, nor all the bitterness that 
goes with tyrauoy, nor any other evil or prospect of evil, ii- 
duding death, will induce one to forego one’s mastery and 
to seek the peace of a shared humanity. The will to power has 
now replaced the love of life itself. One would rather be a 
dead lord than a live man. A stupid bargain this is, but it is 
the only one arailable to an outcast. 

It is axiomatic, although not too well phrased, that all 
men want to be happy. Happiness is a subjective state which 
accompanies both wcessful pursuit and the enjoyment 
of some apparent good. Moreover, happiness is possible only 
in a community. Hence, human powers lead to happiness 
only when they are employed toward senne apparent good in 
the setting of mutual care and co.*icerD among men. When 
such a setting is absent, men use their energies not toward 
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happiness biU unvard donainatioii. Power is used not wilh the 
prospect of some good it wiil accpmpiKh but toward a mast^ 
which is an end in itself.^ 

There is a love of power, and dicie is a lust for powi^r 
and these two are not the same. The enjoyment of power in 
pursuit of some good is one thing, the joyless will to power 
for its cwn sake is quite another. It is one thing to strive for 
self-preservation, quite another to strive for domination. It is 
one thing to use power as moved by hungers and fears, quite 
another to use it as moved by honger for power and fm of 
the lust for power in others. It is one tiling to seek power for 
seK-respect anum^ one's neighbors; it is quite another to seek 
it for domination over strangers and eocmies. There is a love 
of power whjch is bound up with the love of life among oui 
feUowmsm There is a lust for power which cares neither for 
life nor lor fellowman. The second is 4 perversion and cot; 
ruption of the £ist. It is a contradiction both of nature and 
of reason. The lust for power is not an exercise^ of humanity. 
It IS a suspension of it. It is the -consequence of indifferenoe 
arojong peraous, or a radical pepu^adoa of humanity. Sk) bug 
as the love of power and die lust for power are confused onie 
with the other, so long as men believe that the latter is a 
straight manifestation of human natnie, it will be impossible 
to understand the problems of power among men or to pro- 
pose elective solutions to them. 

The new environment produced by machines has m- 
flamed men's desire for power and produced a new social 
situation in which the trankmutadoa of love to lost works with 
a new and dramatic energy. It is in^sible to understood the 
concrete expressions and the specif virulence of lust in our 
time without observing men’s behavior in their new ^etting- 
among machines and social organizations dependent upon 
machines. Hence any adequate study of lust in our time is 
possible only in terms of ''modem society'’ and its effects upon 
the human miiHl No abstract view of 'Imman nature” can 
give 11s a proper knowledge of lust and its workmgs among us. 
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NeverthelesSp lust is not caused by anything in n man’s 
environment* Men do not lust by necessity. Their lusting is a 
human response to setting, and as such it presupposes 
a liability to lust. The main purpose o£ this book is to examine 
this liability, and thus to explain the tiansmutation of love 
to lust 



CHAPTER in 


Lust in the Making 


1. A STRANGE DISPROPORTION 


PEOPLE HAVE A -pecoliat impalse to ""make a mouatain 
out of a mole hill.'’ They exaggerate both the good and the 
evil that happen to them. They respond to a good as though 
it WBT^ the Good and to an evil as though it were the Evil, 
thus making themsdves ludicrous both to themselves and to 
others. But in doing this, they also reveal a characteristic of 
man without which we understand n^er his life nor bjs 
\^s. The following fable is intended to suggest this truth 
and to ptepw the reader for the analysis of lust in the rest 
of this chapter. 

A young economist has just read a paper to a gathering 
of his colleagues. They have responded to him with interest 
and obvious pleasum. Several of them have risen to their feet 
and spoken at some length to the eSec^ that it was a learned, 
original and very illuminating paper. One of the older gentle* 
men has gone so far as to prophesy that the writer of this 
paper is a promising young scholar from whom great thinjgs 
are to he expected. Ihere has been a good discussion pf the 
subject at h^d, with questions and remarks, and the meeting 
has ended on a happy note of approval with smiles and hand- 
shakes. 

Now, all this was very good for oui author. He has done 
a creditable piece of work. His prestige has been enhanced 
and he has found favor with his fellowmen. It is very likely 
that he shall now belong to the society of scholars mdi cstab- 
blished reputations, and that these ^all receive him as an 
42 
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equal, listening to his views with a new attention aod respect. 
It certainly looks as thou^ he had launched upon a career 
of increasing success and usefulness. Besides, he might have 
his article published in the National Journal of Economics. 
From theri on, there is no telling What might happen. The 
thing might catch the eye of the Dean of the School of Eco- 
nomics in one of the Gr&^t universities. There might be an 
offer of a Chair with considerably higher salary. The Adminis- 
tration of his own college mi^t hear about it and decide to 
keep him at any cost. Even the Govenunent might enter into 
the fray and to make him Chief Consultant in Trade 
Relations with South America. He might be offered as high as 
fifteen thousand dollars a year. But in the long run it might 
be better to accept a Chair with an eight thousand dollar 
salary. That might be more secure, and besides life might be 
simpler than if he lived in Washington. One must not under- 
estimate the advantages of an academic career. As for a choice 
between a Big university and a college, it might be wise to 
stay in a college. There will be less demand made on his time 
and energy, and he will be able to study and write more than 
if he were in a university. He shall he asked to give Special 
Lectures at the universities, These Lectures shall be published 
and there shall be no doubt that he is an Authority. 

Now, all these possibilities are real, and our author has 
some reason for his elation. His lefiections may be somewhat 
exaggerated but they are not altogether absurd. He does have 
good prospects and we ought not to deny him his enjoyment 
q£ them, thm i& to A& he oour 

templates his success and his hopes for the future, a strange 
and absolute thrill takes possession of him. The contents of 
his article, from the title, 'The Economic Prospects of Brazfl,” 
to the last sentence, ''There is not a country in the world with 
a future as bright and glorious as that of our sister Republic 
beyond the Equator,” come to him over and over again, now 
in one order and then in another, like pore and perf^y pol- 
ished jewels. There is no doubt that be has written the pi^ect 
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pappr- When he re-secs ia hjs ound the iighlcd faces of 
colle^^ues as they listened to him iead> and as Jb le-heais in 
his soul their conameots aftcnvards, afl Im doubts and 
dtsafTections vanish away into the void and he is left with a 
complacence which is absolute and boundless. He is as 
a man lying down in the fields on a bright summer day. All 
is wamth and light and peace and a quiet but infinite joy. 
The shadows of his past life are gone forever^ and the future, 
no matter how he sees it, ^all be a briUiant and eternal Day. 
He has not only seen good, he has met the Good beyond Evfl. 

Eighteen months have elapsed, and our economist has 
read another paper before the same gathering. (By the way, 
notMi^ much has come of his previous success. He has bad 
bis artide on Braril published, but he has received only one 
letter about it, and that from a Brazilian Attach6 in Wash- 
ingiton, who thanked him in behalf of Ids Government and 
expressed hope for closer economic relations between his 
Countfy and the Great country of the United States of Amer- 
ica. As for a Big university and the Admkiistiation of his own 
college, they have said nothing. In the meantime he nas been 
made Associate Professor; for the usual reasons. Otherww, 
(luring these eighteen months, life has gone on as usual. All 
is well, but not vary mudi better.) This time the response of 
his colleagues is on the cool side. Almost as soon as he begins, 
their eyes settle down to a lifeless gaze and their faces grow 
dark. Every time he looks at his audience, he sees somebody 
jerking an arm as though trying to glance at his wrist watch, 
A few am preoccupied with keeping thedi eyelids up. There 
is some coughing and moving about in the seats. It is a dpi! 
and tiresome hour, and the more he works, the less anybody 
seems to care. When he has finished reading, there are no 
questions. This paper is on'**Economic Cooperation in South 
America.” But the first gentleman to speak makes some re- 
marks on the Philippine Islands. The second one shifts the 
scene to Spain. The thkd brings in Russia; and when the Big 
Bear.enters the room, both the paper and South America are 
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forgotten. More people express Aem$elves» but fhe discusdoo 
becomes confused. Soon the second allotted hour is consumed, 
and after a few handshakes and inane remarks addressed at 
the Reader, the scholars go home: all except the Reader. He 
walks out, turns to the right, .and goes Mowheie. 

It has been a painful afternoon. The Reader has failed* 
The many houn he bad spent gathering bis data and compos- 
ing his paper, complete with facts, figures, and footnotes, bad 
been wasted. Those jaded chairwarmecs have not been ia- 
pressed. They have, in fact, acted as though he were a pedant 
and a bore. It was all his fault He had altogether too many 
computations in his paper. His sentences were too long and 
complicated; the organi^on of his material also was at fault. 
He turns sentence after sentence over in his mind; then he 
thinks over h^ paragraphs and sections; then he throws every- 
thing around, several times and k several orders, until he 
arrives at disorder itself. Doubtless, the paper was not very 
good; they most have sensed it from the very beginning. There 
is no question that his reputation has sufiered. Maybe there 
will be some talk, and the Administration, or even the Stu- 
dents, will hear about it. No immediate harm is likely to come 
from the Administration, but there is no telBng when and how 
this business can hurt and change his entire Future for 
the worse. The Students might begin to question his com- 
petence and resist his authority in their own infernal way. For 
years to come, he might have fewer students In his elective 
courses and it might become a fixed opinion on the campus 
^at he Is act much of a teacher. He might lose bis nerve and 
become a piece of academic deadwood. 

Such reflections, disheartening as they are, do not quite 
explain the actual gloom which has, entered our reader's soul. 
There is no congruity between Ms fears and the inner Desola- 
tion which has over^n him. He has not failed once; he has 
become a failure. His past successes have beeomc as nothing, 
and his future is one prolonged darkness. As he walks oh aim- 
lessly, seeing barely enough to keep clear o£ the obstacles on 
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his way, he is a lost little man, without love aad without 
frknds, without memories and without expectations, an empty 
self closed to the world, with a monotonous and enervating 
ache as the only t^t he is still alive. There is neither 
quantity nor qu^ity to this Gloom. His hurt and pain cannot 
be compared with any caosed by the many mishaps in this 
life. They have only an indirect irrational connection with 
the evil ^at has just happened to him. By any count, his mis- 
fortune was a finite loss and his unhappiness with it should be 
limited. But that is not the case. This dull, dispassionate, all- 
consuming Melancholy in him is as absolute as it is unique; 
an impression of Evil beyond good. 

Our economist is now a Full Professor. But even that has 
not effected a revolution In his life. He is lilce most of his col- 
leagues, a good scholar and teacher, and in general, a good 
man. His responses to the two ^tuations described above 
were, of course, strange, but they were far from being due 
10 some peculiar mental quirk of his own. They are the kind 
of response with which all men ol a sound mind meet, more 
or less often, the goods and evils that pass through their lives. 
Of course, the more serious and consequential the occurrence, 
the more tikely it is to evoke an absolute response. A sudden 
change of fortune for riches or poverty, victory or defeat, good 
or bad reputation, good or bad health, etc., is most likely to 
arouse metaphysical passions in us. But even trivial events are 
often accompanied by a strange Gloom or Light which is 
absolute. A man finds a pen with boundless satisfaction and 
loses a of rubbers wth infinite disgust. A friendly grin 
makes for Sunshine; an unmterested look makes for a Dreary 
Day. There axe times when, to have one’s way in the slightest 
matter, is to achieve absolute power, and to be frustrated in 
the slightest intention is to become impotent. A new hat or a 
good meal produces utter contentment, whereas the old hat or 
a poor meal reduces us to sheer misery. And so it goes through 
the vicissitudes of our existence. Goods come laden with the 
Good and evils with the Evfl. Everything signifies the abso- 
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lute. It speaks to us of things &ial and ultimate, even while 
it lemains in the world of more or less. Everything is both 
j finite and passing; better or worse than something dse. But 
; also, eveiything happens to us with a strange influence, as 
though it were a matter of life and death. 

It is not enough to observe that men have a confirmed 
and apparently irresistible tendency to see the relative as abso- 
lute. One must try to understand this incurable addiction of 
man to the absolute. If we assume that all objects are relative, 
we must explain the inner alchemy which transforms them into 
bearers of an absolute. The opinion that such alchemy is the 
work of the imagination is not as illuminating as it sounds. 
Images can be increased, and they can be decreased, but they 
cannot be transformed into sources of an absolute Fear, or 
Hope. If we say that the absolute is due to the emotions, to 
panic aroused by the vicissitudes of our existence, we are no 
nearer undentarding the inner life. We are stiH in the dark 
as to the nature of the impulse which turns a fear into a panic. 
It is no more helpful to propose that the disproportion of the 
inner to the outer world is due to the deficiency of our reason. 
Reason can misjudge relations, as alas it does only too often. 
Bat it cannot transmute the relative into an absolute. Men 
are more or less intelligent, and they judge leiatians more or 
less rightly. But the juxtaposition of the relative and the abso- 
lute has nothing to do with calculation. Re!Btives do not add 
up to an absolute, and an absolute cannot be divided into a 
set of relatives. Arithmetic has nothing to do with this matter. 
No fear explains Fear, and no hope can turn into Hope. Fear 
and Hope are responses to something other than the objects 
around us. Hence their origin must be sought elesewhere. 

2. OF UFETIME: PERSONS AND THINGS 

There is no explaining the juxtaposition of the absolute 
and the relative in human life in terms o! goods and evils. A 
man preoccnpied with this good and that evil, either present 
or to come, cannot be the source of the absolute. As a man to 
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«hom things hap^ieii, together or one after another, he is in 
w relation to anything absolute. He is a scenp of events which 
belong to the world of objective relations. Goods come, re- 
mma for a while, and go their way. Even the pain and pleasr 
me they cause belong to an indefinite procession of events. 
Their intensities vary; but still they belong to the world of 
variables and there is no reason, in terms of their occasions, 
for why they should not be more or less intense. All “psycho- 
logical” events, in so far as they are responses to goals and 
evQs in life, are objective occurrences sharing the principle of 
relativity valid for eveiything in our world. 

To a man preoccupied with his environment of goods 
and evils, all events, eating, working, playing, and sleeping, 
fall into difierent times, each vrith its own beginning and end* 
ing. There is a time day and a time of night. There is a 
time to buy and a time to sell, a time to work and a time to 
play. There are good times and hard times, times of success 
and times of failure. Ail events, whether objective or sub- 
jeetive, from the greatest to the least, have their times. 
Man alone, in relation to things, has no time which is ins 
time. 

In fdation to objects, man is without his own time and 
unaware of his own being. Everything around him moves; his 
own body moves; but he k motionless, and unpeiceived. He 
is the locus of innumerabfa experiences, but he has no sub* 
stance, no being apart from the objects around him. He him* 
self is a bottomless void being occupied by an endless succes* 
sum of experiennea with their own leveial times. 

When such a being responds to the relative as though it 
were something absohits (which is a contradiction), we have 
no recourse but to theorize that the true absolute is the time 
of his own life. Each man has his beginning and his end; and 
to each man his beginning and his end mark out an absolute 
time which is the time of his being. The time of each man is 
related not only to the times d the beia^ around, but also to 
a time which is prior and posterior to himself. Each moment 
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in ^ life is lelated not only to the moments of the durations 
of other beings, hut also to the moment of the beginning and 
the moment of the end of his own life; and this b&gmning and 
this end are upon a dotted line of time for which no beginning 
and no end are discemible. 

The time cf man is radically different from the time of 
things. A thing exists without regard to its beginning and to 
its end. A river flows without a memory of its beginning in 
the past and its end in the future. It flows on a year or a thou- 
sand years, without concern about the span of its existence. 
A tree may have ten> or a hundred, or a thousand yearSitc 
live. But it stands oblivious to its lifetime, marking only the 
times of ijs life. An animal, so to speak, ‘‘struggles for exist- 
ence.” It may resist its predatory neighbor and fight for its 
survival But it does not live in its lifetime. The beginning and 
the end of its life are apart from the succession of events in 
its dally existence. At one time it eats; at another, it plays; 
at another, it sleeps; at still another, it mates. But these dif- 
ferent instances of its life have no relation to its bdrth or its 
death. There is no living bond, not even an objective, dock- 
time bond, which binds them together in relation to its life- 
time. An animal doubtless has memory. It also anticipates the 
immediate future. But the span of its awareness does not 
coincide with its lifetime. Unaware of its lifetime, the animal 
may resist death at any time, but death does not qualify 
moments of its life. 

This mountain will last a million years as against this 
flower which will fade away ton^t. But, the mountain sees 
no advantage in its longevity; and the flower is unmoved by 
the brevity of its day. The flower does not say: "I live but a 
day. But the mountain also will one day fall down and cease 
to be forever.” It is only man who contrasts a day with many 
years, and finds them both a vanity. It is only man that con- 
trasts a day and many years alike with endless time, and finds 
them both as the twinkling of an eye. Man alone has a lifetime, 
a time circumscribed by his begiimmg and his end; a time in 
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which a being confronts noobeingt and recognizes th# abso- 
hike difference between being alive and not being alive.* 

The time of a thing is indevant to the times of its exist- 
ence. It exists as diough it did not begia and as though it 
were not going to end. It exists through a period of time. But 
being indifferent to its beriming and its end, it is related to 
one moment as it is related to any other. It does not bind the 
times together into a time in which one moment differs from 
another by virtue of its unique relation to the beginniHg and 
the end of its existence. Thus a thing is essentially nontom- 
pond. It does not exist in the present as over against its past 
and its future. It exists timelessly, and therefore it is a thing 
and not a person. It has a succession of states but no history. 

The fact that man has had a beginning and will have an 
end conditions and qualiffes his total existence. 

I was bom. I was not, and then I was. I am, but I was 
not, 1 am, but I shall not be. Having not been, I am; I am 
coming to be what I was not; I am coming not to be what 1 
was;Iamcommgnottobe;Ivjitually aranot. Iwasnot, and 

* In the following pages, *bemi^ and ’^onbeing'* are used in a ioq< 
Platonic sense. In the Platonic tradltnii, **fieing” Is the idea or foim which all 
beings have in common. It b 'iMlng in generar which Ib eternal, as over 
against particular beings which come and go whhoat adding to or talcing away 
from Being. We, on the other oaod, are cooncemed with individiul and 

especiaJly with men. In Platonic usage, a man is, ir that he partieipatea in Be- 
in^ In our usage, a mon does not participate in Being. His being is unique in 
the sense that be is himself aod nobody elW. When be ceases to be, his being is 
tnmed into "non-being* in that he no longer exists. Wc apologize to the 
Platomsts for using their words in our own way. However, we also have a 
to ‘'being*'] We earnestly hope that with this word of cantion the reader 
wiU have no dxfiicuhy with our langua^ 

We have also used the word “exiatence * But we are not oonoemed with 
the Gontiast between essence and existence, or between thought and existence. 
Our diaenmion has to do with the existence of a man and with his non- 
existence, Existence, in the tradxdoiial sense, is nothblable; because every- 
thing as thought is an idea. Existence, in our sense, may be unthinkable; but 
Jt is also Indupe^blel We suspea that a man’s existence is a necessary con- 
dition of his thinking We beg the reader to forget "existentialism" when 
reading our book. We are not concerned with the “exisfentiar in the sense 
of the Bohjective, the concrete, the inational, the non-teleclogical, the sopra- 
hstorica], etc. We are not arguing with Hegd. Our debato is with those who 
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T shall not be. I am as he who was not and shall not be. 
Tbeiefore, I act necessarily not as I-am^and-was-and-^ver- 
'shall4>e, but as l-am-and-was^not-and^shaU-not-be. 

• Thcie is no acti^^ without spending time. You will 
■spend mom time for an end which seems to promise the 
greater good. It is worth your while to ^nd the afternoon 
in going on a walk; it is not worth your whue to spend it in 
the movies. You may use time doing this; but not doing that 
It is no good to waste half your Lfe doing this, but it is no 
waste at all to spend all the rest of your days doing that 
If you had three lives to live instead of one, you might give 
much more time doing this or tnat; in fact, you might start 
doing something quite different. If you had five hundred years 
ahead of you, you might stop wonymg about whatever is 
wortying you; you might go on a long vacation; you might 
start studying music; yoii might Hqmdate your business; or 
you might take lo drinidng. You might do anything, and you 
would do everything differently from the way you do it now. 
If you had only a year of life left, again you would perhaps 

consider man’s ’‘Iffedme* (to be explamed later) irrelerant to tbe condact of 
hh life. Hence, we eoiptiuize ^existence** as over against the non-existence 
of an bdividu^ human bdng. 

We sympathize witli the **nausea** of tbe Freoch existantnilists. But we 
find little iltumination in their impulsive nihilis m end their plea for a bare 
freedom of uncoiisidcied actioiL We have tried to think out tbe misery of 
tran jn the modem world. 

We are also afraid that we shall be misunderstood with regard to our 
use of the word ''doitb.** We are not interested in death itself which is aimply 
unmteiestiiig. We are interested in it as tbe limit of a man’s ‘lifetime.’* 
Death confronts us with our finitude; and (so we sbal'i argue)» our finUude 
conditions our existenee as human bein^; so mudi so that to ignoie death 
is to thinh without a clue which is indispensable for undeistaoiUDB oui 
behavior. 

We have used other words like peiaon, freedons, guQt. tbe Shadow, the 
Void, Dread, ambiguity, scieoce, which are likely to be misuiKleiBtood if 
they are cosnstnied jn terms of common usage. But, we earDesdy hope that 
one who thinks these words In the contexts of our argumeats, and ^ the 
book as a whole, will bave ^ittle diSIcidiy with them. Our thought a simple 
in the extreme. We aie sorry that language Used is not simple. We jave bad 
'something to say/’ ^nd we have said It nearly as well as we were able to 
dolt 
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do scHBCthing (USeieot and do it difiereatly from the way you 
wojdd dp it now. If you were without hegimimg or endi; 
Heaven only knows what you would or would not do. It is* 
mp&t likely that you would be like the angels who cannot be 
imagmed seriously as doing anything at all. If you wm with- 
out begmning or end, time would be very cheap, in fact, 
worthless. Then you would jjerhaps spend a thousand yean 
fixing a chaiii ai^ another thousand writing a letter. If you 
were without beginning or end, how would you go about 
learning a profession, or making money, or courting and get- 
ting married? These activities take dme. But how much time? 
How much time in a lifetime without beguming or end? How 
would you measure time in a bounefiess setting? 

We measure our times within the setting of onr lifetime. 
Our doings during our days and years are in times which are 
fragments of our lifetime. These are the fragments of the 
time of our existence, and the deeds we do during them axe 
our deeds as those jwho exat for a while. Our finitude coi- 
ditiom the tempo & onr deeds and the passion with which 
done. The impulse in the pursuit of any good what- 
mformed with a sensibility derived from our finitude. 
we 'allow ourselves so much time for attaining this or that 
because we shall exist so long and no longer. The fact that 
we shall exist so long and no longer is essenrial to our life 
and to all our deeds. And it detennines the essence of our 
inner life. 

A person is one whose lifetime determines the times of 
his life. The prmary marks of personal exhtenco are inex- 
plicable apart from such determination, A person is aware' of 
himself as a continuing entity. But where does he get this 
sense of continiuty? When be objectifies himself, that is, when 
he considers his various e^qjeriences, he knows only a succes- 
sion of events. He counts and compares, hut he finds, no 
continuing self. His own /duration as an indivisible entity dis- 
appears and he cannot make anything of himself as a p^ui^ 
ing self. When he places the times of experiences in the settings 
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of the tim^ of objects, he ceases to have any continuity what- 
, soever. It is only when be contemplates the vicissitudes of life 
ia the setting of bis lifetime that he apprehends his own indi- 
\ vidual essence. It is only thus that he ^ows himself as himself 
and acknowledges the unique meaning of his existence in 
relation to the world of objects. Not even his body could give 
him this sense of his peiduxance without his recognition that 
he has a lifetime. 

A person is sometimes defined as one who lemembeis 
and anticipates, entertains purposes, and strives toward some 
good. It is true that a person does all this. But the question 
is, why does a person do it? Is it not because the go^ must 
be attained and enjoyed in the setting of one’s lifetime? Every 
good is sought after in time, and this time is one’s lifetime. 
Remembering, antlc^ating, planning, piupoBing, are all done 
» view of time. What time? Certainly not the time of objects. 
Equally certainly, in terms of the time of one's life. The past 
is lememheied as past, the future is anticipated as future. One 
plans in the light of the past and one purpose for the future. 
But what past and what future? Past and future as circvjn- 
scribed by one’s birth and one’s death. Indeed, we plaid 
our chfldien, for institutions which shall outlast us, for the 
nation, and even for mankind. But in so far as wt propose to 
execute our plans, we work within the setting of our lifetime. 
A man must provide for*me future of his family; and he has 
a limited time in which to do it. Therefore, he must work now 
or tomorrow; the day after tomorrow may be too kte. This 
statesman must work for the peace and prosperity of his 
people. He must do it now. Tomorrow he will^ gone. 
A person cannot but plan with reference to his own life- 
time. 

Again, a person is defined as a responsible agent. A per- 
son is one who acknowledges an obligation and his duty to 
conform to it. And when he sets out to do his duty or affirms 
his guilt in not having done it, he exists and perduies as a 
being other than ail objects. It is in responsible action that the 
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leal present divides the past fiDin the future and reveals the 
existent person. Bot one cannot stop at this point. The present 
is not only a line dividmg the past from the future. It is not 
a line that opposes any past to any future. It is an enduring 
line in the setting of the duiation of one's lifetime. And this 
line is the locus of personal existence. Our duties appear in 
the context of our lifetime. To be guilty is an evil aba to 
death. In fact, the prospect of death and the burden of guiK 
are inseparable. When finitude is ignored, so is guilt ignored. 
But of course neither is thereby removed. A person is a re- 
sponsible person, the manner of his responsibility is. a 
function of his flnitude. 

A penoii is a being who uses symbols, and with symbols 
achieves language, society, science, religion, ait and philos- 
ophy. With symbols he achieves a peculiarly human freedom 
from “brute fact,” and transcends his environment as a per- 
son. Thus he exercises a creativity which is of the essence of 
culture. But then, one has to take only one discerning look 
at human culture in order to realize that its deepest and most 
persistent sources are in man's finitude. The creative impulse 
cannot be understood except in the context of the human life- 
time. Not one of the heroes of the race, including Karl Marx, 
can be understood except as a human being, that is, as one 
who knows the deadly sting of linitude which nevertheless 
makes the dlfierenoe between a person and ”brute creation." 

A person is one who cares for his fellowmen as men. 
He is one whom his neighbor recognizes as a man who knows 
him as he knows himself. But how does a man know him- 
self? A man knows himself as one whose lifetime is radically 
diSeient from the times ohobjects. Hence, one man can know 
another only when he knows hknself as one whose time is not 
commensurate with the times of objects. 

The above is not mtended to be a complete description 
of a person. And certainly our argument has not reach^ its 
end. But enough has been said, for the present, to suggest 
that the finJtude of human life qualifies the totfiUty of k. In 
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mn, being and nonbeing confront one another, and life as 
^human is the consequence of this confrontation. 

j'3. OF BEING, HAVING AND BEHAVING 

Htunan behavior cannot be understood in terms of the 
pursuit of finite goods. In this world of “means and ends,” 
which constitute the realm of havmg, there js an end whii^ 
is the end of having because it is the end of being. AJl ends 
sought and had are within the bounds of the absolute begin- 
ning and absolute end of a man's existence. Being is the 
condition of having and the finkude of being qualifies ail 
human having. If we simply were, without a lifetime hounded 
by time without life, we would have differently from our 
having now, and differently also from the manner in which 
we now do not have. We would neither seek nor possess as 
we do now. Angels do not grip their harps, neither do the 
saints ding to their crowns. Heavenly possessions are gifts 
and there is no danger of losing them. They are acquired 
without lust and possessed without grasping. Angels play their 
harps by nature and saints wear their crowns by grace. Being 
safe in their possession, they are not attached to either cromi 
or haip. The angels simply play their harps in praise of God 
and the saints wear their crowns before Him. The former can- 
not imagine themselves without their harps, neither can the 
htter imagine themselves without their crowns. Neither angels 
nor saints can conceive of themselves as being mthout having 
or m having without being. They do not fear for their lives, 
and they do not fear for their possessions. They neither “as- 
sert” themselves nor repudiate themselves. They neither expbit 
their fellow beings, nor annihilate themselves with their pos- 
sessions. Having no lifetime, they know no desire for anyt^g 
and no despair of attaining it There is no moment in which 
they lack anything, and no end which will prevent their get- 
ting anything. They do not scheme or calculate. No angel 
wants another's harp, and no saint wants another's crown. 
‘Each one has as though he did not have and does not have 
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without wanting. Since aiige!s and saints simply are, they also 
simply have. Their being is without dread, and their having 
is widiout iust. They are and have In a way that is radically 
(Iffeteat from our beiug and having. They have different^ 
because they are differently. Their having is a function of 
their being, as is true also ol us. 

To be is essentiall This is true of all being, and it is true 
of man. Where being is not, nothing is. Being is the condition 
of all good, even though being is not good for anything. Yet, 
being is good for everything, since without it there would be 
no good at all. All goais are good for something. They revcr 
ate good for nothing or good for everything. Being alone is 
such a good, and no good. A$ the conation of all good, it is 
uniquely and absolutely good. But, since it does not belong 
in a system of goods, it is no good at all A man cannot love 
life as he loves a steak or a car. What is often called the “love 
of life” consists in having an enormous appetite. Life is not 
and cannot be enjoyed like things because life not a thing, 
among things. On the other hand, without life there is no 
enjoying anything. Thus, life is absolutely valuable, -but all 
otter goods are relatively valoable. To be and to have are 
goods of two difieiect orders. 

It is exceptionable and pernicious to argue that since 
existence is. not a good among goods it is not in any sense 
good. Utilitarians, pragmatists and other less theoretical world- 
lings completely dteociate the problem of being and the prob- 
lems of having. They are interested in having and not in being. 
Idealists and other noble but not too clear-minded souls argue 
that the ^good life*' *5 better than life itself, so that a man should 
ratter die than live wickedly. Moralists Identify the good 
with doing one^ duty and they also scorn the prohlem of being 
as irrelevant to the conduct of life. The most prevalent mord 
axioin of our time, upheld by all types of promoters of the 
good life, is that being and having are two different matters. 
But tten^-i£ one does not exist, one can neither have nor 
enjoy any good whatsoever. One may not wish to live miser- 
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ably. But to live well cannot be made a substitute for living 
at all, as one miglit substitute one hat for another. To live 
|well is better than to live poorly. But h is nonsense to say 
I that the good life is better than lite itselL A roan values a 
good life but he also values life without which he cannot live 
in any way at alL 

The living love life necessarily. The love of life is the 
awareness of the absolute opposition between being 'alive and 
being dead. In man, it is to he alive, so that being alive and 
loving life are the same thing under two aspects. A man loves 
life in the very fact that he is alive. The love of life goes with 
a man's peailiar realization in his being as against his non- 
being A man's beidg is to him absolutely good. It is good as 
over against his nonbeing, which is evil. This good which is 
the good of being, a good peculiar to being as being, is a 
metaphysical good, acknowledged as the necessary condition 
of all empirical goods, a good owned not by e^erierce but 
by being. A man by being knows being as good; ir this knowl- 
' edge, to be and to beware the same. 

Tnie enough, the good of being is known only in the 
enjoyment of goods; but the enjoyment of goods is a>$o an 
enjoyment of being. Goods would oot be good as they arc 
go^ were it not that the good of being is embedded in their 
goodness as goods. Were it not for the love of being, which in 
our case is inseparable from the dread of nonbeing, goods 
would not be good as they are good to u$. A harp to an angel 
is not as is a piano to a man. The worth of the piano is 
proportionate to the tSort one has put into masttiing it Sneh 
effort has taken time. Time is lifeline which is the measure 
of one's behg. Into one's enjoyment of playing the piano 
enters his total being under the shadow of nonbeing. The 
good of being a^id the good of playing the piano arc separa- 
table one from the other. Hence the good of playing a harp is 
not for an angel the same as !s the good of playing the piano 
to a man. All one has to do.-s to watch them perform. The 
angel is sitting erect and twanging away with .mathematical 
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precision and unchanging placidity. The man is bent over his 
instrument, staring at the keys, playing with a peculiar seri- 
ousness and intensity, as though the sounds he makes are 
intended to utter the unutterable. No man can behave as an 
angel, and no angel can live as a man. Being and behaving 
are of one jnece. 

All th^ a man would do must be done in limited time. 
He wants a decent house with all "Ihe modem convjpiences ” 
a job which is lucrative without being too wearing, security 
in the possession and use of his property, and his enjoyment 
of wife, friends, and children. Now, it is of decisive impor- 
tance that he does not have an indefinite amount of time in 
which to acquire these ''blessings of life.” He does not care to 
have a good job after he is six^. He does not want to live in 
a tenement bouse until he is £fty. He must get married before 
it is too late. He must acquire all he wants in good time be- 
cause after a while he will not be able to do justice to the 
good things of life, and heaven knows when he will be cut off 
from life and from everything. The sooner he comes to possess 
the means of happiness, the longer he will be happy. iWie is 
just so much time. The more goods one has for a longer time, 
the more happiness one will achieve. Men’s actual zeal in the 
puniiit of go^ is a function of their flnitude. 

A man does noi have forever in which to accomplish 
his ends. Not only that, but also it is not certain that a man 
will ha^ a taoaoxtaw in which to acquire and to enjoy. It is 
likely that a man will continue to live ten more years. But 
there is no guarantee of that What one is sure of is only the 
present. What a man does not have now, he may never have. 
What he has now, tomorrow he may lose forever. Thus, hav- 
ing and not having are in the setting of being and not being. 
Human seeking, having and enjoying, are what they are in 
relation to the togetherness of being and nonbeing in the 
life of man. 

The limited nature of our time invests our existence w!th 
a peculia*- quality. “Now or never** generates an impetuosity 
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out of proportion to any gocxi in view. Every good pretends 
to be an ^nolute. the desire for possessions nor the 

en/oymeaf of them corresponds to how much good they are 
in relation to other goods. The amount of good in goods can- 
not be determined with any objective measure. The force of 
a man's grip upon his wallet does not correspond to the 
measure of its contents. The force of his grip Is derived from 
the mee^g of being and nonbeing in him. The manner of 
human Having, in short, is a function of the peculiar manner 
of human being. 

This gir^ ''would rather die” than go to a par^ in last 
season's dress. That man would 1)e damned” rather than 
forego hrs drink or his radio. That uvman would “kill her- 
self” rather than send her child to ''that school.” Such senti- 
ments are mostly exaggerations. However, they indicate a 
constant proneness to respond in exiremis. They are telltale 
evidence that things sought or avoided have a constant tend- 
ency tc become “matters of life and death.” Having has the 
glory of being, and not having it as empty as oonbeing 
itsetf. The most trivial decision appears as though it were to 
be made once for all. For one moment, one is suspended 
between everything and nothing, between realization and frus- 
tration, between heaven and hell. Everything, rather life itself, 
k at stake. In having or not having, in having that of not 
having that, being confronts nonbeing. It is as though human 
having or not havi 4 g were human being or not being in dis- 
, guise, as though being were transmuted into having and having 
retail the absolute nature of homan being. 

Today, there are indefinite possibilities of power, posses- 
sion, and enjoyment; and there is a definite limit tc the time 
in which a man must acquire and enjoy. In our day, the goods 
a man might accumulate are virtually infinite, but the time 
in which he might accumulate then is finite. Finite men are 
potentially infinite in the world of machines. Being remains 
circumscribed accaiding to nature, hut having has burst the 
bonds and is racing toward infinity. Men who cany the mark 
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of death are confronted with opportunity for infinite having. 
If they were immortal, they would go on and on, accumulat- 
ing to their heart's contend without haste and without waste. 
Maybe they would not accumulate at all. But being mortal, 
they must accumulate all they can while they can. Hence, they 
accumulate the finite with a zeal generated by the infinite. 
The passion generated by the ideal infinite enters into their 
accumulation of the finite and turns their whole existence 
into nonsense. * 

Being and nonbeing opposed in man have always gen- 
erated a lust which is man's undoing. However, today, when 
accumulation points to infinity, the temptation to find being 
in having has assumed a new force, and few are they who 
resist it, much less overcome it. 

4. THE INFINITE AND THE ETERNAL 

The absolute impulse toward multiplication and accumu- 
lation is inexplicable in terms of finite needs. There is nothing 
in nature or reason as concerned with finite goods which ex- 
plains the lust in the human pursuit of goods. Man as a locus 
of needs and satisfactioiis is not a proper agent of lustful 
activity. It is unnatural and irrational that men seeking 
goods should seek an infinite number with an absolute pas- 
sion. 

Being is the only absolute, and '^eternal life" is the only 
Tatkmal object cf an absolute impulse. Hence, the quantitative 
infinite can be nothing else thw the eternal reconstituted. 
The concern with a time-full etem^ is replaced with hist for 
a timeless infinite. The dread of being in nonbeing is di^ 
sipated, at least apparently, through a preoccupation with 
things which can be multiplied indefinitely. Personal existence 
is repudiated in favor of a process whose only contents are 
an indefinite niultiplicity of experienees. Thus the radfoal 
dread conjoined with cur existence is set aside and inen five 
impersonally, that is, impervious both to being and to not 
being. The life of man becomes a succession of successes 
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which are failures and faHuies which are forebodings of dis- 
.aster. However, the pursuit of goods is carried on with un- 
, diminished energy. The mind is diverted from the vacunai 
of endless time by the virtual plenum of experienced and 
promised things; and thus a new infinity r replaces the old 
eternal as the object of man’s attention and the end of his 
labors. 

Man is a ’'living soul” who anticipates his death. His 
first love is “eternal ^ife” which is the unattainable. Bat the 
unattainable has disappeared and is replaced by the attabable 
which is the new in^te. Rather, the Unattainable has been 
transformed into the Attainabb. Unattainable Life, life In 
which being has overcome nonbeing, is now replaced by an 
attainabb life, a life characterized by a virtu^ infinity of 
appropnation. Unattainable bliss, the bliss of eternal lii^ is 
now replaced by an attainable happiness of minimum need 
and maximum enjoyment. What now is the good life but a 
maximum pleasure with goods? What is bliss but a maximum 
of enjoyments? What is the good society but one in which the 
greatest number of sentient beings enjoy the greatest number 
of goods? The good is now a matter of nontemporal quantity, 
and this quantity is virtually infinite. Even quakes are quan- 
titatively measured, and both quality and quantity are non- 
temporal, that is, irrelevant to man’s lifetime or his personal 
existence. The unattainable is changed into the attainable by 
doing away with the peisoiL 

Preoccupied with the goods available in our industrial 
society, men are done with chasing after an ambiguous and 
never-attained eternal. The spiritual life, with all its praying, 
philosophizing and poetry, failed to move men one inch away 
from the shadow cf dca^. Besides, it produced neither food 
nor drink. It only fixed (he heart and mind of man upon a 
precarious destiny and made him serious throughout bis days. 
Now the situation of man is changed. Tneie is food whw 
there was hunger, health where there was disease, and comfort 
instead of drudgery. Goods keep pouring out from our factories 
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and make for a standard of living which was beyond the means 
of even the gods of our fathers. And tbeze is no end in sight. 
Hence men are only too glad to forget about their lifetime and 
to live having the time of their life. Men know where their bread 
is buttered^ and so do their leaders. Hence the thoughtful and 
the thoughtless flliVa have rolled over and shut their eyes to the 
eternal. 

The displacement of the eternal hy the infinite leads to a 
dissolution of the person. The once-for-allness of personal ex- 
istence becomes unreal and incomprenensible. People exist as 
objects and their existence is identical with the existence of 
things. They are parts as things are parts and replaceable as 
things are replaceable. They are specimens of a particular 
kind of thing, and so long as there are things of their kind, no 
one may reasonably care whether they themselves exist or do 
not exist. As no one crks over a discarded car if one has 
another that is just as good or perhaps better, no one may 
reasonably cry over the loss of one man so long as there are so 
many others to do his work. Persons may come, and persons 
may go. But there lemain science, technology, civilization; 
goods, ideas, ideals; patterns, processes, problems; possibili- 
ties, probabilities, progress; cutod heritage, the exploitable 
enviromuent, the enuring mankind. The objective world will 
be there indefinitely, with its infinite contents as experienced 
continuously by forthcoming generations of men and women. 
Neither the life nor the good of any particular man is crucial 
or even a serious matter. 

The repiaoeabilhy of men and women is an enormously 
consequential principle of our society. The person who pro- 
duced our culture, the indivisible and dynamic essence whose 
destiny agitated the souls of men, is now barely discernible. 
The human being who agonized about the eternal and lived 
under hs shadow, most now hide himself feom both himself 
and his fellowmen. He date not look at himself except as a 
locus, a theoretical locus, of a multitude of experiences. He 
speaks of a thousand things, and pretends he is nobody. He is 
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ZfrspUtterti broken into innumerahle fragments and objecti> 
fied even to himself. Tlic atom of the soul too is smashed. The 
soul has disappeared and the human oeing is a thing of such 
devastation as no building up is able to restore into grace and 
stability. 

Ilie new infinite is made up of an infinite fragmentation 
of the old eternal. The invisible dome of the etemaj is fallen 
down and shattered into an infif'ity of colorful pieces^ and the 
people arc turned into a race of junk-men. There they are, the 
fragments, in an infinite variety of sizes, shapes and colors, 
hiding the heavens and the sum See the men rushing about, 
filling their bags with the stuff and running home in order to 
hoard it. “See how many there are/* say the men with the wild 
eyes and the booked fingers, “piles and piles of the thing. 
There never were so many things before. We will find more 
and more as we go along. We shall be busy picking up and 
enjoying all our days. We shall make new things out of them, 
and those who come after ns will carry on where we leave off. 
Now we have something exciting and useful to do. We have 
something to look forward to; something we can call our own 
and enjoy. Some day there will be more, enough for every- 
body. We shall all be rich. We shall no longer quancl. And 
there shall be peace, and we shall be happy at >ast; not we, of 
course, but those who come after us. Today we must pick up 
and if necessary fight for the pickings. But some day the fight- 
ing shall be over, and there shall only be picking and filling the 
bag.” Drink, gentlemen, to the Timeless Pluriverse of Infinite 
Picking! 

When man is detemporalized, he hves as though he did 
not die, and thus the most devastating of all lies, the lie of the 
inelevaiice of death to life, is bora and begins its idiotic career 
of rape and immolation. The fragmented spirit loses its soul. 
Death masquerades as life and life becomes macabre. Indeed, 
there is music, laughter and lust. But, there is death in the air 
and consternation with forebodings of doom. Dead spirits 
must live ir apprehension even while they have no fear of 
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death, and they must destroy one another in despair of t3iey 
know not what. 

Truly, a marvellous thing has happened. Even the lovers 
of mankind no longer cate about inen and women. Heaven 
knows, eveiybody is humanitarian. Everybody is working for 
peace and prosperity. Statesmen, preachers, professors, capi- 
talists, communists, socialists; farmers, wooers, indutrialists; 
idealists, realists, and pragmatists: they all are working for the 
benefit of mankind, not only for the present but also for a pro- 
longed and dim future. They all seek freedom and justice for 
all men. They are working hard toward the eliminatioa of 
pain and drudgery and toward the greatest pleasure of the 
greatest number. Bat, their indiscrimmate concern for persons 
and things, their willingness to sacrifice people for the sake of 
abstractions, their strange failures tc accomplish the good they 
propose, the surprising ways in which they aed^ peace but 
multiply trouble,— these things more than indicate that they 
themselves are t!ie victims of the fragmentation of man which 
is playing havoc with the peoples of our time. Hence they con- 
tinue to fail, and our latter end is worse than the fcmer. The 
repudiation of personal existence and the miseries of men go 
together, and it is absurd to expect a blessed life while we nul- 
lify the human being who is the only possible bearer of it. 

5. THE ORIGINS OF THE VICES: OF UNREASON 

There might be a pursuit of goods purely for the sake of 
pleasure one expects from them. Such pursuit would be guided 
and regulated by reason. Reason would calculate the amount 
of pleasure in view and direct the will to follow it with pro- 
portionate zeal. It would contro" ambition and measure out 
the emotions according to the anticipated good. Its calculus 
would not be perfect; but still, it would maintain some propor- 
tion between desire and hs object The more would appear.as 
more and the less as less. Things would oe moze or dess good 
and they would afiord more or less pleasure. Emotion would 
oonespoed to idea and the heart would fioTow the mind. And 
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througbout, having would have nothing to do with being. 
Were being irrelevant to having, there would be neither 
unreason, nor lust, nor despair nor any absolute passion. And 
having would be free from the grasping and avarice among 
men. 

Lust, avarice, sensuality, pride, ambition, despair, vio- 
lence, and all mordinations in men^s behavior, more or less 
obvious everywhere, arise from the confusion of being whh 
having in all human existence. Irrationality as distinct from 
dehdeacy in leasomog, aUst as other than deshe, avarice as it 
differs from ‘‘self-love/* sensuality as against sensibility, pride 
which corrupts self'iespect, ambition without a ratio^ end, 
despair which overwhelms legitimate hope, impetuosity and 
violence posing as zeal, etc.— all these, in principle, are rooted 
not in impulses for having but in the anticipated victory of 
nonbeing over being. It is the despair of life and not the hope 
of gain that is the prior source of human vice. 

The vices have a mysterious power before which our 
reason succumbs, day in and day out. Everyone will acimowl- 
edge that our vices are irrational. Selfishness, acting as though 
the good of another were negligible, is unintelligent. Pride, 
estinidtmg oneself as greater than one is in fact, is a perversion 
of teason. El will, the sheer desire to hurt another, is danger- 
ous stupidity. Everyone knows that these vices are contrary to 
reason, and everyone succumbs to them in spite of reason. 

The usual explanations of inreason are circular. Why do 
men act inationally, that is, why are their responses incongru- 
ous with the facts which evoke them? Because their emotions 
aie aroused. Why are their emotions aroused? Because they 
are afraid or angry. Why are they afraid or angry, tbat is, 
unjustly afraid or angry? Because they are irrational. A com- 
plete dxcle, well drawn indeed, but leading nowhere. It is easy 
enough to observe tbat men become emotional and “lose their 
heads.” But it is not so easy to see why they react to the finite 
as though it were infinite, which is the root of unreason. The 
virtual absoluteness of greed, pride, iU.will, finds no explana- 
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tion in one's relations to the finite objects in one's enviroa- 
tneitt There is no explaining the **power of the emotions" in 
relation to finite goods and evils. 

The power of the emotions is the power of life in recoil 
lErom finitude and bursting upon a finite good or evil. It is the 
absolute power of being hurled upon having and not having. 
The emotions overcome reason because their power is drawn 
from being itself. The discriminations of reason expose one to 
the relative power of some finite good. The indiscrimmathg 
impetuosity of the emotions is derived from the absolute con- 
tradiction between being and nonbeing. Hence, a constant 
tendency to violate reason, to embrace evil rather than good, 
death ra^r than life, is integral to human existence and ensues 
in the perennial suipnses of destructive activity. It is not the 
race's lack in reasoning power but the race's subjection to the 
power of death that makes our common existence the evil pro- 
ducing thing that it is. 

The dominion of selfishness over the human spirk is exer- 
cised with the power of being confronted with nonbeing. life 
confronted witii death is absolutely impetuous, and exercises 
its impetuosity against other life. The Impulse to survive is 
infonned with the absolute energy of the will to Jive. Thus a 
man seeks to survive another as though survival meant the 
victory of life over death, Tnus also, the means of survival, 
which are a matter of having, are sought after as though they 
were the means of "eternal life." 

The selfish will to have is endowed with an impulse in- 
commensurate with its several objectives. 'When I try to get 
hold of something rathm- than let another man have it, I am 
diiven by an impulse which has no proportion to the good in 
sight. When I want anything I went it as though it were a 
matter of life and death. I am absolutely gratified when I get 
it, and absolutely frustrated when I do noi get it. Besides, I am 
not so very happy when the other man gets the same thing. I 
want mote than he has, no matter how much we both may 
have. I want to be superior to him even if n^ superiority gives 
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me no palpable advantage in possession and security in pos- 
session. As I want absolutely to survive, 1 want absolutely to 
be superior. I want Co have more than he has, not because this 
more is necessary for my happiness as dictated by need, but 
because the fact itself of having more makes me happy. 

Selfishness is bom of the delosion that to survive is to 
overcome death and that acquisition is justified oy the impulse 
for survival. Selfishness is a giddiness in the midst of this double 
delusion and its natural outcomes are unreason and common 
misery. 

Pride is the consequence of a similar distortion. You are 
superior to another in wealth, culture, intelligence, skOl, man- 
ners and virtue. Well and good. There should be no harm in 
your knowing it. That Is rational, just and edifymg. It will 
encourage proper ^eif-iespect and present you with your duty 
as a superior man. But why your contempt? Why must you 
absolutize your superiority and his inferiority? Why must you 
be blmd to your shortcoming and blind also to some little 
virtue in him? Why this, *1 am good and you are no good; 1 
am clever, you are dumb; 1 am rich, you are poor, l am culti- 
vated, you are uncouth; I am high, you are low?” It^is charac- 
teristic of pride that it will admit of no degrees. The proud 
man is superior simply considered. That other man is inferior 
simply considered. The superior man wiU either ignore the 
inferior man, or patronize him, or insult him, or simply use 
him. But he will not respect him. He simply caonat give the 
other man his due. Now, obviously such pride is irrational. 
And strangely enough it is more hequerd among ihe dever 
and successful than among ''the dumb* ones who never get 
very far.” Pride goes with an incapacity for just comparison; 
but h does not corns from poor reason. It comes from an over- 
throw of reason by a power greater than itself, the power of 
life met with death. absolute contradiction between being 
and nonbeing absolutizes the relativities of having and not 
having, and pride is bom in the process. 

Despair, the opposite of pride, is similarly constituted. 
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What is there to despair about? Is it not true that **whi]e there 
is life there is hope'’? You cannot have eveiything. But you 
can have something. You cannot do everything you please, 
but you can do samething. You may not become the greatest 
and the best, but you can be greater and do better. So long as 
you are not dead you are somebody and there is some hope of 
impiDvement. Why then do you despair? Why this, have 
hit bottom; there is no hope for me; I have nothing, I shall 
never have anything? I wish I were dead"? We know you are 
having a hard tinie. Life has become very complicated and 
there is a constant stream of aunoyanoes. Very well. You 
should be somewhat unhappy. Perhaps you should be very 
unhappy. That is sensible. But why d^pair? There is no 
answer to this quesdoo in terms of havfeg and not havmg, 
that is, accordmg to reason. Nevertheless, there is despair and 
it is destroying a soul. Whence is it? Listen closely to the de- 
spairing man: "I am througtu 1 am done for. I am lost. There 
is no hope. It is finished.*’ The man has lost fortune, or bis 
good name, or his job, And now, he is through, he is done for, 
he is lost; it, everything, is finished. This despair is not a matter 
of having and not having; it comes from being itself. The de- 
spairing man has one life to live. He must now have what he 
wants, or he may never have it. Now he must have it. Now be 
does not have it. He shall never have it. There is no hope. 
Nonbeing energizes not having into an absolute, and the con- 
sequence is despair. 

Thus it is that not being and not having work on each 
other. Being despairs before nonbeing. Its despair absolutizes 
not having. Not having itself evokes the despair in nonbeing 
which in turn makes not having into sheer emptiness. The 
world goes black and life is visually ended. But life is not 
ended. Therefore, there is a recoil from desperadou into pride. 
''Did I say 1 have nothing? I have everything, everything worth 
having. It is you who have nothing, nothing i would give two- 
pence for. By my wisdom, I am greater with the little I have, 
than you are with your great wealth and power. You have 
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muct, but I am great My nothing is everything, and your 
everything k nothing. . . Thus our having and not 
impregnated with our being and nonbeing, become continual 
sources of at once pride, and despair. 

The same applies to gluttony. Some food is tasty and 
some more tasty. Tasty food should be enjoyed and more tasty 
food should be zujoyed more. But, tasty food is eaten as 
though it were absolutely delicious and tasty food is re- 
jected with curses ^nd woeful frustration. Even behind a dec- 
orous exterior, men go at their food with a passion which is 
overwhelming. They develop exotic tastes and are gratified 
when they spend a small fortune on their bellies. Them is no 
limit to the refinement of their tastes and to the piquancy of 
their enjoyment through nose and palate. Thdr physical need 
for food and drink is greatly outdone by a spiritual need for 
sensual enjoyment, and the hunger of the body is replaced by 
a need for absolute pleasure. People eat food as though it were 
the' "medicine of immortality,” with a straining after some 
absolute which is, in this instance, sensuality. Sensuality, gour- 
mandke, gluttony, tbe urge to eat the tastiest of foods and to 
eat it indefinitely, am inexplicable except as expressions of an 
ultimate anxiety concerning life Itself. Because eating is neces- 
sary in Older to maintain life, it is corrupted easily with being’s 
horror of nonbeing. Men eat and drink as though their eating 
and drinkiog meant the triumph of life over death. Gluttony is 
another transmutation of the love of being for being. If men 
did not die, reither would they glut. Angels never glut It is in 
man diat the appetite for food is 'changed tb lust for it and 
men will risk death for a better dish. 

The same is true of human sexuality which has become 
the problem of problems. This means of procreation, which is 
as natural as eating and drinking, has become a prime source 
of human confusion and misery. Some think it explains every 
deviltry in the world. This may be going quite too far. But 
there is no question that there is neither rhyme nor reason to 
human sexuality. Here again one observes a “concupiscence,” 
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a relentlessnessi a preoccupation, a icpucHatioa of dmes and 
seasons, a sheer disregard for reason and consideration, an 
absdutizing passion, which are inexplicable in terms of nature. 
The cunning, the sd^hness, the envies and hatreds, the domi- 
nation and abuse, and even murders, which go with human 
love making, suggest the diversion of an absolute passion into 
the sexual function. The procreating act is endowed with the 
absolute energy of the creative act in all being as against non- 
being. It is done as though it meant a victory of life over death. 
In “Jove” it is that human finitude is forgotten most effectively. 
It is also there that melancholy becomes the most authentic 
foretaste of death. The ecstasy and dread in love have their 
energy from the power of death. 

The same is true of all humar vices; for instance, envy. 
Someone is richer, healthier, wiser, more famous than you are. 
You wish you also could be healthier, wealthier, etc. That is 
natural liiat is radonal. But why the strange bitterness in 
your envy? Why do you envy him, not more or less, but abso- 
lutely? ^y do you shamefully or shamelessly wsb he were 
in the poor house, or in prison, or dead? Human envy is deadly 
even when its occadon is trivial, and is restrained mainly by 
fear. 

Defeat and humiliation at the hands of another arouse 
the imagination tc visions of some devastating blow which 
shaQ crush the evil doer utterly and once for all. The insulted 
and injured go about sour a^ listless until the offender be 
repaid “seventy times seven" or kind nature dissipate the mem- 
ory of the offense suffered. Even acddeotal evil evokes a re- 
sponse which is virtually murderous. That is why people are 
taught to say “I am sorry” after the most trivial and unpre- 
meditated giving of offense to anyone whatsoever. This social 
convention is a tribute tc the unpredictable irascibility of men 
and to the sheer incongruify between harm suffered and evil 
proposed. Multitudes in the world are destroyed violently for 
reasons which do not call for more than a rebuke. Every other 
man who feels powerful enough will pay back ten times for 
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eveiy damage he suffers. He will suddenly discover his boflor 
and go out to defend it in the midst of wreck and ruiiL His 
honor conceals the obvious extravagance of the vengea[kc& he 
intends, and justifies his inational response to evil done or 
even expected. Every evil instance acts as an occasion for the 
quickening of a metaphysical distemp^ of his being, and a 
signal for an encounter with death. 

Failure and the threat of failure in the pursuit of goods 
and pleasure arouse men to hostility and consequent deeds 
which have little bearing upon any rational purpose. Men 
become enemies not because enmity can do away with its 
occasion but because they are already desperate about their 
existence. Enmity which wills the death of another has no 
objective cause. There is no evil commensurate with death and 
no source of murderous intention outside the would-be mur- 
derer. Goods and life are utterly oispropoitionate, and murder 
for goods is contrary to reason. Hence, that men will murder 
for goods is evidence that goods are invested with the value of 
life, that in seeking goods men are seeking for a life beyond 
death. This is the reason for the murder in the mind of a man 
whom another has deprived of his possessions. This is why 
men want absolute power which shall make them absolutely 
secure with their possessions. This is why they have perenni- 
ally put up with tyranny for the sake of security with their 
possessions. 

Possessions are not merely goods to be enjoyed. They are 
counterfeits of life. This is why men want goods more than a 
long life. Goods are endowed with the absolute goodness of 
life itself, while our finite life is considered an ambiguous and 
most doubtful good. Hence men cling to goods with a passion 
which is infinite, and frustration in the pursuit of goods maxes 
life itself worthless. Hence the deadly vices in our common life 
are inspired by the pursuit of goods and not by the love of life. 
The vicious care nothing for life. But they care absolutely for 
goods. When diey have goods, they forget life. When they lose 
goods, they hate life. Goods are their life and for the sake of 
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goods, which is their life^ they exploit, oppress, envy, hate, 
and even morder. 

The vanity of possessions is a recunent theme among the 
wise men of the race. It is an open secret even among the 
worldlings that goods and the Good never comcide. Men are 
unhappy with what th^ have, but they are loath to admit the 
fact to themselves and to others because they shun the despair 
in such an admission. They pursue goods with a hectic zeal, in 
the desperate hope that sometime and somehow they will thus 
attain the Good. But skce they know this hope to be vain, 
they will argue that the pursuit i^ is the Good or that their 
hope will he realized at some distant time after they are dead. 
Thus they justify their unreason with their religion of Progress, 
and live and die in their despair. In this despair they cease to 
be men and do evil. 

6. ?aWER FOR GOOD AND GOODS FOR POWER 

There is no possession without frustration. Power spent 
for goods docs not yield the good we seek ir them. There is a 
radical kioongniity between power used and good attained, 
and this incongruity makes the use of power irrational. Hence, 
power alone, of ah goods in man’s power, is a good congruous 
with itself; and in all use of power by men there is a pursuit of 
power for its own sake. The frustration of power in the pursuit 
of goods tums power itself into the good. Despair oonceming 
the good turns power toward itself as the only certain good, 
so that, in possessing, one is never certain whether the thing 
possess^ or the possessing itself is the good. It is no longer 
clear whether the good is for the sake of power or the power is 
for the sake of the good. Everything is possessed as much for 
the sake of possessing as for the sake of the good in it. The 
pleasure in having becomes inseparable from the pleasure in 
enjo^g, and enjoyment is sul^rdinated to the pursuit of 
power. Now power itself is pursued as its own ultimate end. It 
is enjoyed as license with both things and people, There is now 
an absolute gratification in power and action by fiat. Through 
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the alchemy of despair with goods, power which is for the sake 
of the good becomes itself the good. The means becomes the 
end and the poi^n of unieason is injected into the roots of 
humaa existence. The resultant confudon of the human mind 
is chaotic: 

Since by nature and reason, power is for the sake of life 
and enjoyment, reason must always try to justify the use of it 
in terms of some good. Power means the ability to do some- 
thing, and without power you cannot do anything. You cannot 
even keep alive. Power is the condition (k all good and the 
more power yon have the more good you can actualize both 
for yourself and for others. Hence, it is obvious that the pur- 
suit of power is natural, radoaaJ and Hence theie is a 
perpetual green light on the road to power. Qn.the other hand, 
everybody knows that this same road is strewn all over, on both 
sides, before, after, and under, with the corpses of life, health, 
Eberty, goods, peace, pleasure, and all the ends for which the 
road and the icicle both arb supposed to have been built. 
Goods ate foregone and men murdered, for tbe sake of some 
great good at some future time. There is presumably some 
greatest good which is worth all the dreadful miseries attend- 
ant upon the pursuit of power at any given time. And some 
men are full of such magnificent gas that they take off from 
the road altogether, willkig to cr^h down en route to eutopia 
which everyone agrees means nowhere at all. When these aeri- 
alists get going, not only the road but also the surrounding 
country is strewn with tbe mangled aud dismembered. Power 
is for the sake of the good, but the good is being continually 
destroyed for the sake of some greater good. And what is this 
greater good? Who has seen and handled and smelled it? 
What makes it grater than the goods which are thrown away 
for its sake at mis time? What makes it better than health, 
peace, freedom, and concord among men? What is this good 
for. the sake of which men lose their minds, their friends, their 
families, their goods,-, and even their lives? There is no such 
good. . The whole thing is a lie. The Good for tbe sake of 
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which men seek continually to augment their power, pofwer 
over their fellowmen, is a product of mad imagination. It is 
a disguise for power and the pursuit of it is a covering for lust. 

It is Just for power generated by the despair of life with 
goods that drives men to the basic unreason of destroying 
goods while they lust after them, of lolling one another in 
their search for life. Incredible as k may seem, power is be- 
come more valuable than life. Power suites the glory in pos- 
session and the sweetness in enjoyment. Tnere is no human 
good, including the love of men and women, that does not 
derive its filling quality from the power that comes with it. The 
vanity of all things m^es power the good which men seek in 
all goods. It is power and not goods alone that makes the chest 
to expand and the heart to be satisfied. 

It is better to be p man of maximum power and moderate 
possessions than to have much goods wi^ little power. This 
superiority of power to goods is due partly to the security at- 
tained through power and partly to the prospects of more 
goods through power. But the fact remains that men jeopar- 
dize both goods and security for the sake of power. Besides, 
security and riches are themselves incentives towards domina- 
tion. The man who is secure lacks the fear which discourages 
wilfulness, and the wealthy man loves to lord it over his fel- 
lowfflen. Powerful men find their self-realization not m their 
security and not in their goods, but in their lordship. 

The reason for this mysterious preference is as follows, 
The connection between life and any good whatsoever is ind- 
dentaL Besides, no good, not even food and drizzle, cazz alter a 
man's situation in relation to death. To survive one's neighbor 
is not tho same as to survive death. Hence, no good can pre- 
tend to be a valid substitute for one’s being alive. The lela- 
tioQship between life and power Is different. There is no being 
without power, and also no acting without it. We become 
aware of our existence in our actions, and our actions are the 
expressions of our power. Being and poCver are so bound to- 
gether that they constitute the two prk^ modes of our ex- 
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ifiteiiee. Hence it b that power assumes readily the absolute- 
ness of existence itself, and is preferred as a good beside which 
no other good, including survival itself, is good enough, V^n 
a man wields power, he affirms his existence, and his soul is 
satisfied 

The shadow of one's non-existence darkens all the goods 
he enjoys. Goods are temporal and act as tokens of our own 
tempoMty. We are always anxious about our goods, and our 
anxiety about them quickens the primary anxiety of our life 
confronted with death or our nonbeing. Power sought and 
enjoyed for its own sake is nontemporal. In wielding power, a 
man becomes oblivious to his lifetime. Power goes out of him 
without any end or purpose. It has no relation to any good, 
past, present, or future. It has no relevance to the passage of 
time, or even to time itself. In the act of mastery, a man is 
lifted above the world of change and mortality. The moment 
of the exercise of power becomes an instance of absolute being. 

The seducdoii in the implicit logic of lust for power is 
obvious when we consider that power is no substitute for life. 
Without life there is no pow^, and no power can remove the 
anxiety of life. The lords and princes among men riiall (He. 
They shall die even as the weakest and the poorest of men. 
Their power is absolutely powerless with regard to death, and 
their mastery shall in no way alter their fate. Even if they make 
the thousands to march at their bidding and the ten thousands 
to fall down at their word, one day they shall neither live nor 
rule in the land of the living. No man can with his power 
change hb dying tife into a lift without death. Lift and power 
are not commensurate one udth the other. It is madness to 
imagine that power is the Life and the Good. And no one 
would imagine such a thing were it not for the despair of men 
in “the valley of the shadow of deatL” 

Where there is despair of being, the love of power as a 
means is turned into a lost for power as an end In itself. 
The power with which a being maintains itself according to hs 
natnre is turned into a power absurdly indifferent to being 
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without which there is neither power nor any good. Thus the 
lust for power emerges as the prime mueason in human life 
and bedevils the whole existence of man. 

No amount of power can change being's being in relation 
to nonbeing, or remove the dread in human existence. Power 
rather establishes dread and much power turns it into a panic. 
This is why the more powerful men are, the more dangerous 
they are. This is why men of power are exposed to arbitrary 
and irratioiial action which lets loose torrents of devastating 
evC. Tliere is no telling when they will make a *Ustahe” 
which will mean wholesale misery and even death. Great men 
or men of power ate men who ate ''at their rope's end.’* Power 
is the last substitute for life which can be proposed in this 
world. There k nothing beyond sheer mastery to which a man 
can aspire, nothing except “eternal life.” If mastery itself can- 
not overcome the dread in man, there is nothing on earth to 
which a man can turn. The last hope of man dies with the 
frustration which attends mastery. Now despair operates with 
full force and becomes at once murderous and suicidal. The 
greater the man, the more ready he is to sacrifice his fellow- 
men toward one end or another, and the more contempt he 
has for "mere survival.” In fact, contempt for life is the great 
nan's coavincing evidence of his greatness and the measure of 
his true ditierence from the little men whom he dominates. 
Lesser men seek security, pleasure, a good name, and the rest. 
The great man knows the vanity of these things. He knows in 
his bones that the only possibility of self-^izadon is in 
power. Hence, he will jeopardize all things for the sake of 
power. Such temper of mind is unintelligible except as an act 
of desperation, and the despair in it arises from the essential 
emptiness of power as an object of lust. It must not be forgot- 
ten, moreover, that the seeds of greatness are in ail men. 



CHAPTER IV 


Lust few Freedom 


1. THE PERIL IN PRUDENCE 


THE THOROUGH DEPENDENCE of men one upon an- 
other in the puisuit of goods is a constant threat to their esdst- 
ence as persons. In the captivating procession of goods and 
the experiences of goods, human being concerned with his 
destiny becomes a matter of indzfeience, an absurdity which 
cannot be fitted into any ladonal system of ideas. His place is 
taken by the prudent man who immerses himself in his en- 
vironment o! men and machines, adjusts himself to the insti- 
tutions around him, and gives himself up to a life of acquisi- 
tion, The reasonable mar. confronted with the powers a mod- 
em society yields to them and sets out to control them for his 
own benefit. But in yielding or in dominating he is no longer 
free, His very reason which is by nature the means of his free- 
dom becomes the chief instrument of his bondage and is 
secretly recognized as his own chief enemy. 

But there j$ a constant revulsion against prudence. A 
man is reputedly moved to do ""as be pleases ” that is, to push 
reason aside and to follow an impulse to act by fiat. He c^ot 
call anything his own unless he may do what he pleases with it 
No power he has is truly his unless he can use it wilfully. The 
more power he has, the more he is driven to have hL way 
simply because it is his way. And when his power is great 
nobody can tell him what to do. In an industrial society where 
men acquire goods and power in constant and absolute de- 
pendence upon other men, the freedom to do as one pleases is 
very hi^y prized. la fact tiiere seems to be nothing so pr»- 
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cious as one's ability to do as one pleases. Men at times risk 
both goods and power for the sake doing as they wiH. 

Men aie, as Individuals, offten too prudent to “act free”; 
hence, they form groups which assume the impudence to defy 
both law and reason. As members of some brganizatioD, they 
enjoy a freedom of action which would be scandalous in indi- 
vidual citizens. Such freedom to do as they please, finds its 
ultimate expression in the sovereign nation which can do no 
wrong. The sovereign nation is the State and the State is the 
final projection of men's irresistible desire to do as they please. 
The willingness of men to die in order to preserve the sov- 
ereignty of the State is utterly inexplicable except as an ex- 
pression of wilfulness which cannot be satisfied otherwise. The 
deeper the bondage of men in society, the more Jealous they 
are for the sovereignty of a fictitious State. 

Lust for freedom is today at once concealed and ener- 
gized by lust for machine-made goods. Even the traditional 
heedoms of a democratic society are now plainly instrumental 
to the accumulation and enjoyment of goods. The free man 
today is one who sufiers no inteiierence in his pursuit of the 
goods around him. He is free -from want, that is, he has what 
he wants. He is free from fear, that is, he is not afraid that he 
will be hindered from making money and keeping it. His other 
freedoms, the freedom of speech, of assembly, of the press, of 
religion, of trial by jury, are, in the last analysis, symbolic of 
the great freedoms of acquJsidoc and enjoyment. 

An essential element in the blessedness of having money 
is that ODB can spend it as one pleases. In spite of eveiy ra- 
tional objection, every one is deeply convinced that what he 
has is absolutely his own; that outside interference with it 
must be accepted at best as a necessary evil; that to own it is 
the same as to be able to do what he pleases with it. To realize 
that other men have a sa^ about what he is to do with his own 
is to spoil both bis ownei^p of it and his satisfaction in it . 

Like imposing one's will upon anothe*-, doing something 
merely because one has willed to do it is absolutely gratifying. 
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A good attained in spite of one’s will is not a consununatory 
good. It is flat, as thou^ its veiy goodness had been wrung 
out of it. Freedom is the good of the good, so that even where 
evil and not good is attained^ to do as one pleases is, abso- 
kitely speaking, good. Lust makes power itself good. So, lust 
makes freedom itself good. 

The price of welfare through prudence is the objectifica- 
tion of the self. The prudent man is a locus, of objectives. His 
selfhood is dissipated by hungers and their satisfactioas. He is 
a seat of a succession of pain and pleasure, and exists preoccu- 
pied in removing the former and in increasing the latter. The 
causes of pain and pleasure are themselves causes and effects 
and belong to a nexus of causation which is the objective 
world. The prudent man himself, concerned with pain and 
pleasure, is a cause and effect in the same nexus. He nas no 
freedom over against his objectives. Or, if he have such free- 
dom, he does not cere to exercise it. Tlius, the self, which is 
the seat of freedom, is repudiated and made to keep silent 

The man of prudence loses sight of the radical opposi- 
tion between being and nonbeing in himself. Thus he loses his 
soul. He rejects life and tastes of death. Nonbeing’acts as the 
very form of his own existence, and he no longer cares to 
oppose it. His humanity is abrogated, and his love turns' into 
lust, 

The impulse to do as one pleases without regard to rea- 
son or purpose is a panicky seT-asseition. The suspension of 
reason by die emotions has its source in a heaving effort of the 
fell tbft hoods the. wodd of whkh (hseatesk 

his strangulation. Men are constantly tempted to drown out 
the voice of reason not because they ‘‘get excited” but because 
they want to remember they are alive and not dead. “Excite- 
ment” is an effect before it is a cause. There is a constant temp- 
tation to rebel against reason, to consign prudence to the devil, 
to repudiate duty and obligation, to nullify the power” of 
men around us. There is no teKing when a man or a woman is 
going to break loose and do as he or she well pleases. There is 
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no telling when someone is going to get excited and lose his 
head. There is no telling just how much or how little will make 
a man do something as luinous as absurd. 

[f a tnan manages to keep his temper too often and for 
too long, be may be called a good Tnan but he himself wondeis 
if be be not a good corpse instead. It seems to be simply and 
universally necessary diat an ordinary human hemg, at some 
time or another, for a good reason or poor, rise jp to his full 
height and say, **Na! 1 shall not do as you say. 1 shall not do 
as any one says. Yon can do your worst I will not do as you 
will. I will do as / please.” The very thou^t that sometime or 
other, one might have the courage to stand up and speak like 
this, has in it a metaphysical thrill which is never found in the 
voi^ of prudence. Listen to the prudent man: “Oh yes, cer- 
tainly. I agree. What you say is very reasonable. We will both 
profit from the course you propose. Thank you very much.” 
Such speech is of course decent, sensible, profitable, and all 
that. But also, it is infernally duU. There is something cheap 
and almost shameful about it. One cannot go on talldmg like 
that, day in and day out, with every shopkeeper of a man that 
comes dong, ^thout losing one's self respect and without 
wondering if one be still alive. For vry life’s sake, one day a 
man must tell the oily fellow that he will not play the game. 
He must throw prudence to the winds and assert his selfhood 
by doing’ someti^g not because it is good for him, but be- 
cause, simply because, he was willed to do it. Such a deed has 
in it a gratification, and even an ecstasy, which come from the 
depths of the human soul and return into the depths bearing a 
counterfeit of the joy of life itself. To be, to be the being one 
is, is absolutely good. There is no good which can replace it. 
Hence, men in Imndage to goods and to their fellowmen for 
the sake of goods, cannot live without the freedom to do as 
they please, purely because they please to will to do what they 
do. Lust for freedom is the imfree man’s futile bid for regain- 
ing his lost selfhood. It is self-assertion without selBiood, for 
DO man can live as a self without the use of hk reason. The 
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self evoked by lust is aa imposter, and the thrill that comes 
from doing as one will cannot but end in despair. 

2. FREEDOM AS ARBITRARY WILL 

As there is a love of power for the sake of sumval, peace, 
security, etc., so there is a love of freedom for the sake oi^ real- 
i^ some good pn^xsed by reason. Freedom is^ the esitrcise 
of one's ability to a living, to buy a house, to marry and 
beget chUdten, to enjoy goods and tlm society of men. Free- 
dom, like power, is for something, for something good. In gen- 
eral, o*ie is free when there is no interference with one's pur- 
suit of a good. Such freedom is good as a means to a good end 
and it is at once rational and natural 

Lust for freedom is something ^together different. It is 
generated by despair with destiny, and with every rational 
good. It is a radical repudiation of freedom for the good. 
Doing os we will pleases us because every good we pursue and 
obtain turns out to be not good enough. The lust for freedom 
is a desperate effort to find the good in nothing at all When 
it becomes evident that the good we receive is not the good 
we seek, we are left with the illusory possibility that the seek- 
ing itself is the good. It is now pretended that it is fun to look 
for a tieasuxe even though we know that there is no treasure to 
find. It is now insisted that the treasure is the looking for one 
that does not exist. It becomes a matter of common agmemeot 
and religious zeal that every one has an inviolable nght to 
pursue a happiness which consists in the punuit of nothing. 
Everybody must be free to pursue. Everybody must be free to 
pursue as he win or as It pleases him. He must not allow either 
mind or feelings to dictate his course of action. He certainly 
must not be cOBStrained to act according to the interests of 
neighbors. Not even he himself, as a man among mei!, must be 
allowed to dictate to hmzself what he shall or shall not do. He 
must be free over against all being including his own. He must 
be free over against all nature and law of nature including his 
own. He must be free to act as moved in relation to nothing. A 
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man, therefore, is free when be regards his essence as nonbeing 
{sk!) \ when he is nonbemg acts according to a will which 
is nothing; when he can bring himself to thumb his nose at 
being and every good entertained by his mind. Lust for freedom 
is a repudiation of being and order and good. It is the essence 
of nihilism; the freedom for life turned into a freedom for 
death, nonbeing activated by dread and despair. 

By lust for freedom, men enslave one another and oppress 
one another; by it, homes are turned into hell, assodaticjos fall 
apart, societies disintegrate, nations are sacriBced and their 
cultures destroyed. This is the lust which &ls the world with 
agony of death and makes the people to die even as they live. 
Lust for freedom i$ bom of the anticipation of death as the on.y 
end of bondage and despair. Hence it is a lust for freedom in 
death, anticipated by a destroying freedom, a freedom which is 
not enjoyed except in disreg^ for reason and its love of life 
and happiness. 

The energy of lust for ^eedom is the energy of life itself, 
Hence it is that inhumanities and destructions occur and recur 
at any time and at any place where men live together. Men vio- 
late one another and fill the world with woe as though driven by 
a power which overwhelms their good sense and will to live. 
The voice of prudence even when loudest sounds hollow, where- 
as the secret whisperings of self-assertion entice men to mad- 
ness and common misery, Such irresistible and world-encom- 
passing power in lust for freedom can be none other than the 
energy of being diverted by dread and despair. There is much 
too much cruelty in this world. And :t can only be the exuber- 
ance of life turned into a dance of death. 

Lust for freedom is the perversion of nature. A man’s love 
for being, his use of reason for his own ends, reason’s use of 
power towards being and good — these are natural. On the con- 
trary, a freedom over against reason is contrary tb nature. And 
since there is nothing contrary to nature that is not a perverdon 
of it, it follows that lust for freedom is the perversion of a 
being’s love for being; that is, it is a hatred of being, an impulse 
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to destroy one’s being. It is the power of life chEmged into a 
power toward death. Hence it destroys as universally and effec- 
tively as life itself creates and builds up. Love and lust, nature 
and its corruption, good and evil are locked up together in a 
deadly conflict whose ultimate outcome seems to be death. 

Each man lives in two kingdoms at once, and these two 
aie in conflict within himself. The mind works in relation to 
both being and nonbdng. In relation to being, the mind is the 
seat of prudence and common sense. In relation to nonbeing, it 
is the seat of despair and lust for freedom. In both relations, h 
generates emotion. In relation to being, the mind generates love. 
In relation to nonbeing it generates lust. Thus low is opposed 
to lust and the mind becomes the scene of relentless warfare 
between love and lust. In this warfare, lust is stronger than love 
because no earthly good can remove the d^air in man, Hence 
the most cultivate mind cannot be depended upon to be con- 
sistently ration^, especially in the face of some evil which agi- 
tates its despair. And certainly, unless there be some way of 
dealing with men’s despmr, it is absurd to hope that some day 
a sufficient number of minds will be sufficiently cultivated to 
turn the chaos of our sodal existence into one of order and a 
common good. 

Tom between love and lust, a mm’s life becomes a contra- 
diction. He seeks the good and ends in evil. He prizes reason 
and follows unreason. He pursues power and ends in powerless- 
aess. He yearns for freedom and ends in bondage. The more a 
man can have his way, the nearer be comes to pushing himself 
out of the way. He negates himself even as he asserts 'himself. 
He pursues death even while he is anxious for his life, for what 
he shafl eat and what he shall drink and wherewith he shall be 
clothed. And he covers his unreason wiih bis lust, his will to die 
with his wilfulness. When the soul and its freedom ere repudi- 
ated, there appears the “ego” which is a seat of a lust for free- 
dom. this lust is prized and cherished above all else, even 
while its last end is death. 

Anyone who goes out to promote the good life in terms of 
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peace, prosperity and the like must reckon with the fact that to 
do as one win is sweeter than both peace and many goods* He 
should not he surprised and left helpless when his best laid plans 
for the cornmon gooo are frustrated by apparently sane and sen- 
sible people. He should rather recognize that so long as the lust 
in man is ignored and thus allowed a free course through his 
body and soul alike, the social system will continue to become 
infected by a vkutect poison which shall give us chills and 
fevers in spite of all the medicaments on hand. 

Lust for power is the primary tiaDsmutation of the love of 
being. But few men are able to be sufficiently powerful to enter- 
tain the delusion of omnipotence without ma^g obvious fools 
of themselves. Usually, the real choice is between freedom and 
unfreedom, between doing and not doing as one will* If 1 can- 
not dominate another person, 1 can try to keep him from domi- 
nating me. It Is better to be a master than to be free, and better 
to be free than to be a slave. Of course, the more power one has, 
the more one can do as one pleases. One, therefore, seeks power 
in order that one may do as one pleasu. But, there is not much 
good in doing as one pleases without asserting power over one’s 
fellowmen. Thus, lust for freedom and lust for power coalesce 
and men lust for power as they lust for freedom. Lust for power 
is disguised as the love of freedom, and '’free men” show a 
strong impulse to lord it over their fellowmen. 



CHAPTER V 


Guilt in the Career of Lust 


1, THE BITTERNESS IN LUST 


A STRANGE BITTERNESS attends the lust for power. The 
man of lust dominates his neighbor without the joy which 
accompanies a natiiral use of power. He is cast do^ even 
while he humbles those around him. His humanity is balked 
within him. His understanding and compassion alike become 
inactive and his very soul becomes numb in the cold fiie of his 
lust. He can neither give love nor receive it, and this frustration 
of nature leaves him IndiSerent both to life and to good. 

The bitterness in the man of lust grows out of the violation 
of nature, his own and that of his neighbor. This violation is 
wrong and makes him guilty. It is this wrong and the guilt of it 
that make for the peculiar and devastating bitterness in human 
lust. 

The victim of lust is overcome by a corresponding bitter- 
ness. His pain at being lorded over is unlike any other evil he 
supers. It arouses in him a peculiar resentment and effects fn 
him a unique frustration. This particular evil is an insult as well 
as an injury. It is a violation of his nature, a repudiation of his 
humanity, a blow struck not at his body but at his soul. The 
man of lust ignores his victim as a rational and responsible 
being. He overlooks his hopes and amieties. He cares nothing 
for his destiny, nothing for the dread of die void in the human 
soul, nothing for the love which comforts the soul in its despair 
of life and good alike. Lust is the essential treachery of one mao 
toward another. It is an unnatural and unjustifiable breakmg 
of the bond of a common life in which men may pursue their 
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cofflinon and sevend goods. It is a wilful assault upon peisonal 
Stance. Hence its nctim is subjected to a unique ignonuny. 
His soul becomes the seat of peculiai desolation !n which self- 
lespect, trust* goodwill* generosity, and all the healthy plants of’ 
hmnan nature* wither away, and their withering si^es the 
death of the soul itself. There is no overloolcmg the wanton 
treachery in lust. Lust is an irrational and therefore inexplicable 
vioIatLon of humanity; and, both because it is treacherous and 
because it is inhuman, it is guilty, both in essence and in its 
works. 

The bitterness of the victim of lust is evoked by his own 
guilt An innocent man would not become bitter. After aB, the 
lust of another cannot in fact destroy his soul. It can neither 
abrogate his homanity nor cai!8e his love to die within him. 
Innocence has no power over pam; but it is omnipotent against 
guilt. Guilt alone responds to guilt in bitterness. One who chafes 
under the tyranny of another is himself a potential tyrant. He 
cannot claim immunity to the lust causing him to lose his joy. 
He knows that the lust in the tyrant is, to say the least, inflamed 
by the guilty lust within him. He himself ras more than once 
aroused others to wilfulness and will to power by his own im- 
pulse to lord it over them. Even now that he is helpless, he is not 
uBwilling to see the situation reversed and to find himself able 
to lord it over h>5 domineering neighbor. His plea of innocence 
is hollow. His self-pity is hardly in good taste. He may, in any 
given instance, be the victim of anotheris lust. But, he has not 
been always innocent. Not having been always innocent, he Is 
capable of lust. There h lust io him, and with it also guilt. The 
lust of his enemy energizes his own lust, and the guOt of the 
other confirms the guilt in him. The bitterness in his soul is the 
joint product of these two guilts. The power of the other's guilt 
is derived from the power of his own guilt; the desolation In his 
soul is wrought by the mysterious guilt attached to hts existence 
in despair. 

There are two nafveisal characteristics of **hunian nature** 
which indicate guilt as integral to human existence. One is our 
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strange incapacity for joy and the other is a common repudia- 
tion of guQt. Everyone is innocent, and everyone is v^ithout joy 
unless he have its counterfeit known as pleasure. But, how can 
one be without guilt and also without joy? Icy is nothing else 
than the irst fruit of integrity. It is the product of life according 
to nature. Every being has joy in so far as it exists in the exer- 
cise of its natural powers and in fulfilment of its ^per end. In 
human beings, there can be joy only where there is, love, a com- 
mon rSe in which every man pcisues and attains the good 
according to his reason. The lack of joy among us means noth- 
ing other than that we do not exist in love, or that ours is a life 
of lust and guilt. Hence it is that everyone is looking for joy and 
few are they who find it. 

Everyone is innocent ip his own eyes, and yet no one is 
surprised % inhumanity and even by the cruelties in oui world. 
In spite of every conspiracy of silenoe, no one doubts that his 
nei^bor is quite capable of a guilty act, or that be exists in 
^Qt. No one can, moreover, convince his own soul, leave alone 
his neighbor, that he himself is incapable of a guilty act, or that 
he exists in innocence. But to exist in guilt is* intolerable. It 
means the absence of integrity, and with it the ruin of our 
nature, which is death. Hence, everybody is contmually justify- 
ing himself— -but alas, there is no joy in this business because 
we are m fact guilty, and no evasion or repudiation of guilt can 
change our existence. Guilt disavowed is only guilt covered up. 
But guOt covered up loses none of its power and becomes iJH 
the more irresistible in its career of lust and destruction. The 
misery of our common today is inescapable evidence that 
we exist in guilt, and* that imles our existence is altered we 
shall see neither peace nor good. 

2. GUILT WITHOUT GOD 

There is a common opinion that ^^e twilight of the gods’* 
has meant also the twilight of conscience. The sense of guilt 
used to he active in the presence of a just and all-seeing God 
who is able to reward man according to his deserts. Violent 
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exchadons of conscieooe went with the belief that an offended 
Deity was wroth and ready to perpetrate some dire calamity. 
The sense of guilt had mixed with it difimal fear of dryness, 
blight, disease, pesdlence, hunger and death. Men living in 
absolute dependence upon nature’s God alternated between 
profound gratitude and terrible fear. It was natural and ra- 
tional that they should have lived under His “moral law,” 
acknowledgiiig their duty of obedience to Him and fearful ki 
their repeated and guilty disobedience. 

But now, it is man we must fear, and not nature and its 
God or gods. What causes millions of men, women and chil- 
dren today to suffer from cold, hunger and starvation? Other 
men. How is it that multitudes are diseased and demoralized, 
without peace, security, hope, and joy? Because of other men. 
When men today become distracted with forebodings of evil, 
and become mad and run toward disaster, what makes them 
do k? Their neiglibois. A has lost his home; B his job; C his 
health; D bis mind. £ is dead. How did all this happen? Well, 
A’s bank has failed; B happened to insult hh boss; 0 worried 
about his family; D lost his two sons. £ was killed by a truck 
and m the tnick was a man talking to another man. The more 
power man has over nature and the more he improves upon her 
works, the !ess he fears her and the far less he is concern^ with 
the God of nature. On the other hand, the more he is dependent 
upon his fellowmen, the more he lives in the fear of them. We 
have achieved a new dependence upon our fellowmen, and our 
whole perspective upon existence is changed. 

The man in an environment of man and machines is almost 
instmctively a “moral relativist.” He worries about right and 
wrong only in relation to his fellowmen. What they call right 
he also calls ri^t;^what they call wrong, he also ^is wrong. 
The sting in wrong is in the evil consequences which may follow 
from it The less he sui^is from wrongdoing, the less guiky he 
feels, [f his wrongdoing makes him poweiM and prosperous, 
so that his fellowmen **k)Ok up” to him, his conscience is all but 
to his existence. He does not know himself without his body. He 
sflenced and he lives a h^)py life. He is jespected and honored. 
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He is loved for his good deeds and forgiven easily the evil he 
may do, especially by Ihose who benefit from it He is sur- 
rounded by family and friends who admire him as “a nan of 
parts.” He is a fortunate man. Guilt? What guilt? So long as one 
has goods and dees good, one need not worry about right and 
wrong. In fact the questioD d integrity is confusing and super- 
fluous. Seek goods and avoid evils, and you shall be a bap{^ 
man. You are right if you prosper, wrong if you fail. Prosper 
therefore, and the rightness of it will take care of itself. How- 
ever, in the meantime, be careful not to make strong enemies. 
That is dangerous. You never know how and when they will get 
the upper hand, and you will lose everything. Hence, do not be 
too indifferent to what people call right and wrong, but remem- 
ber also that there is nothing so right as success. Let success, 
therefore, be the first rule of your life. 

We need not go on with the sermon. Whether men do or 
do not agree with us in theory, they are one with us in practice. 
The man who would fail rather thu lie a little here and wrong 
a little there, is in hiding. When a man is safe in wrongdoing 
for the sake of some obvious good, his conscience is mote than 
reasonable about the matter and will not make a record of it 
except in extremely serious cases, that is, cases where exposure 
would min him. Hence, there may be much truth in the obser- 
vations of parsons and publicans alike that the sense of guilt is 
all but atrophied among u$. Certainly, where there is minimuTn 
fear of human retaliation, the sense of wrong is reduced to a 
faint murmur, so that one can hardly tell just what is being 
said. True, there is some grumbling there, but it makes no 
sense. There is nothing to do but ignore it, and that is what' is 
done by any man of sense. 

Without the sense of guilt, men experience a new freedom 
and a new happiness. It is as though a heavy burden had been 
lifted from their shoulders, They appear to become light 
hearted and “happy go lucky.” Their life becomes much more 
simple. The goods and evils before them become obvious and 
clear-cut, They know what they want, and what they do not 
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want. They enjoy the goods they have, and reach out for more. 
All (he while, their conscience is at ease so long as they keep 
■out of jaih If in addition, their fellowmen speak well of them, 
the moral impulse within them is satisfied and they live in peace, 
with themselves as well as their fellowmen. 

But alas, this idyllic vision is not quite real. There are 
indications that all is not well; that not to feel guilty is neither 
not to be guilty, nor to escape the effects of guilt Men are no 
longer responsible before Ood. Ihe "fear of God” is all but 
gone. But neither fear nor guilt has vanished from the human 
scene. 

There is no proportion between our deniaT of guilt and our 
freedom from amdety. On the contrary, the more certain we 
are of our innocence and the more unaware of our existence as 
persons, the more subject we are to anxiety. The human soul 
has become a soil fertile for growths at once bitter and poison* 
ous. K is as though some evil spirit went about in it, unseen and 
V unheeded, and threw out handfuls of some vile chemical vdilch 
turned everything sour. Men without guilt and without despair 
have become anxious in all things, living with fears which are 
at once inexplicable and inevitable. Their den^ of guilt and 
despair being absolute, so is their anxiety and the fears that 
flow from it. Our denial of guilt has turned us into a race of 
spiritual neurotics. 

Men who' feel innocent in general, are nevertheless plagued 
with both anxiety and guilt They are not anxious about their 
lives, but (hey are anxious about everything in They are inno* 
cent in geoet^, but g^t works in them in all their works. They 
do not worry about death, but they worry to death about their 
goods. They do not acknowledge guilt, but they are ready to 
accuse everyone else of being guilty; which indicates that they 
are not as innocent as they pretend to be. Men who are free to 
achieve anything they will, are nevertheless in bondage to 
powers which make the good life impossible. 

There is a rational anxiety and one that is irrationab 
Where there is memory of evils suffered in the past and knowl- 
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edge of the causes of these evils as present In one's vidnity, 
there is legitimate fear and apprehension. But the wholesale, 
diffuse, dispropartionate, paralyzing anxiety which turns against 
eveiyone with unieasoning ill is an irrational anxiety which 
grows oat of a hidden despair and an unmanageable inclina- 
tion to see die stamp of radical evQ in every vicissitude of our 
existence. 

The same is true of gu3t. Every man has done wrong. He 
has despaired of his life and turned against God. He has turned 
against his neighbor and treated him without love and justice. 
It is radonal and natural for a man, therefore, to acknowledge 
his guilt and to seek deliverance from it. But a. diffuse self-pity 
coupled wi± an uncritical sense of innocence, ''guilty feelings”' 
which ruin life without rhyme or reason, permanent restiveness 
together with boundless complacency and repeated upsurges of 
despalT'-^ese things bespc^ a poison which has its source in 
an underground and hopeless guilt. 

3. ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS 

According to the scientific and otherwise enlightened mind 
of our time, guilt is a social invention and the sense of guilt a 
left*cvei from the ages of supentition. Moreover, the havoc 
wrought by "guilt complex” in the lives of innumerable people 
has convinced the experts in mental hygiene that the very con- 
ception of guilt is a dreadful mistake and should be done away 
with as quickly as possible. It is expected that when this pestif- 
erous notion of guilt is eliminated from our social life, there 
will dawn a new age of reason in which men will enjoy a new 
peace and welfare. 

The truth is apparently on ihe side of such contentions. 
There is hardly a right which is not somewhere held to be wrong 
and hardly a wrong that is not deemed right by some people 
and done with no sense of guilt. Even deceit, adultery, murder, 
have been perpetrated with a clear conscience, wUle eatbg 
^ beef has been condemned as damnable. The changes in the 
rules of behavior in our own society make .the doctrine of "the 
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lelativtty of mor^” both obvious and unquestionabte. Hence) 
it is tempting to eonclude that dght and wrong represent the 
mpre? of a camisunity of human beings. 

The evil effects of guilty feeling are similarly obvious. A 
person convinced of having incurred guilt through an act of 
disloyalty or injusdoe, especially toward one who has a right 
to h^ friendship, suffers an inner devastation which has far 
reaching evil consequences in his life. Such a one is alienated 
from his fehowmen. He becomes anxious and apprehensive. He 
suspects others of indifference and even of malice. He is frus- 
trated in his need for love and becomes generally hostile. He 
seeks to overcome his social disadvantages by acquiring power 
\duch shall give him security in spite of the ill will of those 
around him. He becomes arbitrary, unreasonable, and 
then, if possible, tyrannical. A man suffering from a ‘'guilt com- 
plex” is also a man of lust and fills his life and the lives of his 
neighbors with enmity and conflict. So, the sense of guilt is an 
evO thing, and the more h is removed the better it is for any 
given community of people. 

^Nevertheless, in spite of all the enlightenment as to the 
origins and effects of sense of guilt, in spite also of common 
mpudiadon of guilt, there hgs been no palpable diminution in 
anxieties and hostilities which are unintelligible except as con- 
sequences of guilt. Religion, the perennial source of (he sense 
of guilt, is now, in this mspect, quite harmless. Millions are 
convinced that ''there is no right or wrong but thinldng makes 
it so.'’ Men violate most of the traditional taboos without any 
serious discomfort of conscience. But still, human relations are 
saturated with an anxiety which can only be due to common 
judgments of guilt. Our cautions with our fellowmen, our un- 
willingness to place ourselves under their power, our suspicions 
of foul play, our impulse to fortify ourselves against possible 
perfidy, our frequent wilfulness and will to test our power, our 
restlessness within ourselves— all these, with their infinite vari- 
ations in mood and feeling, squeeze the joy out of our livss and 
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fcmam inescapable witnesses to a guilt wkich cannot be re- 
moved either by theory or in practice. 

In diferent communities men judge different acts as guilty. 
But in every commiuiity, in the civilized world at least, sospc 
acts are judged right and others wrong. When it comes to thiev- 
ing, oppression, adultery, murder, and ihe like, there ds almost 
universal agreement that they are wrong. Among m, h is con- 
sidered wrong to lie, to deprive a man of his goods and honor, 
to treat him as one without reason or responsibility, to ignore 
his needs and sensibilities, etc. It is always necessary to be 
understanding and charitable. But one cannot treat all men as 
irne^nsible, and one certainly cannot treat oneself as such. 
We are responsible to give each man his due as a human being. 
When we fail to be just, we are eo ipso guilty. 

In our knowledge of things, we distinguish between truth 
and error. In our use of thmgs, we distinguish between good 
and evil. In our relations to persons, we have to do with right 
and wrong. It is quite as stupe^dng to deny guilt in human 
relations, as it is to deny error in our knowledge of thmgs, or to 
deny evil in our natural environment. The fact that we may be 
mistaken'as to facts, or as to the effects of facts upon us, by no 
means obliterates the distinctions between truth and error, or 
between good and evff. So also, the differences of judgment as 
to right or wrong make it by no means superfluous to concern 
ourselves with the fact of guilt. Some men have indeed denied 
truth and error; others have denied good and evil. So, many 
have denied right and wrong. But it has been, and shall be, 
impossible to exist inteUigentiy vdthout makmg these distinc- 
tions. Where there are persons, there is guilt In our relations 
with our fellowmen we can and do act as though they were not 
human beings; and as we do so act, we incur guilt. It is quite as 
foolish to ask why inhumanity should be guilty, as to ask why 
it should beerroneous to think the sea is fiill of ink or that sun- 
shine is bad for one’s garden. 

Guilt is not a social invention, and its incidence is not lim- 
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ited to criminals and neurotics. It is true that guilt goes with 
fear. A fear-ridden society is ako a guilt-ridden society. What 
foUows? Is the sense of guilt, therefore, a social invention in- 
tended to make us behave ourselves? But, fear is usually quite 
sufficient for this end. The end of social cooperation for a com- 
mon enjoyment of goods is served quite wen when men learn to 
fear the consequences of opposing it In point of fact, we be- 
have wel- because we know *Svhat is good for us.” Why then the 
sense of guilt? What purpose does it serve? Why did men ever 
accuse themselves and others, rather others and themselves, of 
guilt? Was it not enough that they ^ould have penuaded and 
frightened one anothe*7 

Even if we suppose that the sense of guilt, over against or 
beyond the sense of fear, is necessary for social cohesion, it 
does not follow that it could have been invented for the pu^ 
pose. Reason and fear are essential for community life, but 
men do not deduce therefrom that thinking and fearing are 
social inventions. I think thus and so, I fear this and that, 
mainly and habnualty, because I live in this particular society. 
But that I think at all and fear at all are due to capacities which 
I brought into the group in which I exist. Thinking and fearing 
are integral to my existence as a human being, and that is why 
I can be taught to think what I think and to fear what I fear. It 
would be extremely confusing if, because I think this and fear 
that, it were deduced that thinking and fearing are conventions 
in particular societies, and that some think and fear while others 
are free from such activities. It would not be obviously wise to 
say, ‘‘Many men ihink and feat to their great detriment. Many 
who do not think and fear live simple and free and happy lives. 
Therefewe, let us cure all men of these bad habits of thinking 
and fearing.” Besides, such an undertaking may be impossible 
because men might think and fear in spite of soundest medical 
advice and in spite of the evils which ensue from understanding 
and imagination, Similariy, if the sense of guilt is intrinsic to 
human personality, it is a hindrance to declare ourselves against 
it and to push it aside. 
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The opinion that the sense of guilt is due to social traditioa 
alone is suggested by the fact that men fed guilty when they 
break a law or act contrary to custom. Since laws and customs 
arc maintained by the audiocity of a given group, some tlunk 
that the sense of guilt is merely a sodal product. Thus, it be- 
comes habitual to think of guilt only in connection with law 
and custooL It is now assumed that a mao feels guilty simply 
because he has broken a law and is afraid of the consequences 
of his actions. 

But, guilt is not merely a matter of being at odds with law 
and custom. It is socud law, social custom, which inspire the 
sense of guilt. A man does not feel guilty when he l^ks a 
"Natural law,” especially when he does it in his ignorance. 
When a man ignores height and depth, or cold and beat, he 
may do himself great barm. He may regret his folly and prom- 
ise himself to be less stupid in the future. But he does not feel 
guilty. It is the persons behind civil law and custom wno evoke 
in us the sense of guilt Laws and customs as such arouse us to 
fear. L^wbieaking is a fearful dung; the more serious its antici- 
pated consequences, the greater the fear. But it is not, as such, 
guilty. The guilt in lawbreaking comes from the tacit acknowl- 
edgment that to act against law and custom is also to act against 
people. Guilt is the violation of persons, whether divine or 
human. It is rooted in personal existence, in existence in rela- 
tior to persons, and cannot be rooted out without a repudi- 
ation of humanity. No sooner than I recognize another as a 
person, 1 also acloiowledge the reality of guilt Perchance I am 
not guilty in idatfon to this person. But, it never is true that I 
am not guilty in relation to al- persons. It is never true that I am 
not guilty. 

The essence of guilt is in some wrongness in our existence 
as persons. We are wror^ged as persons, and we wrong others 
who are persons. When we judge others guilty it is not merely 
that we have suffered this or that evil. When we are maligned, 
when our goods are stolen, when we are ousted, or excluded, or 
tyrannized over, wc are not merely deprived of this or that spe- 
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cific good. We are violated as persons. The wrongdoer is not 
acting toward ns as persons, that is, he is indifeient to oui des- 
tiny, which is in fact central to our existence as persons. In 
wronging us, he does not care whether we are alive or dead, as 
we ouiselves most certainly do cate. Therefore, our impulse is 
to take any act perpetrated against us as though it were a 
at the heart Injuries are construed as signs of an ultimate denial 
of our existence as persons and therefore as tokens of an abso- 
lute enmity. When we judge a man gu'-ty, we accuse him of 
inhumanity. 

We cannot escape a similar judgment against ourselves 
when WB wrong others. The ferror of guilt is in the fact that we 
believe ourselves judged as v^e judge others. This man whom I 
have wronged recognizes me as an enemy, as one whose be- 
havior towards him is based upon a denial of his existence as a 
person. He knows that I care noihing for his dread; that for me 
his death is a matter of radical indifference; thatl am ready to 
gain as advantage aver him, even though in doing so I* may 
annihilate him. He assumes, as 1 assume, that the right way lor 
men to act one toward another is to acknowledge their common 
dread as persons. It is to him a matter of truth and right that he 
be dealt with as one who lives in the shadow cast by nonbehig. 
When he is treated as one to whom nonbeing is irrelevant, as 
thou^ he existed only in lelatmn to goods, he is insulted and 
injured in the depths. When 1 wrong him, he takes it as a deni^ 
that any significance is to be attached to his existence as a 
unique history. He has read a warrant of his death, an unwar- 
ranted warrant, based upon a calumnious lie and issued in 
guilty indifference. 

I know that this judgment of the man I have wronged is 
true. I know that the accusation of guQt against me is just. In 
relation to that man I exist in a lie. Hence, I am driven, by ^he 
contradiction in the wrong I have done, u) regard and denonnee 
myself as guilty. 1 have not simply judged something errone- 
ously; I have treated someone wrongly. 1 have not simply been 
ignorant of something; I have ignor^ somebody. I ^ve not 
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simply misused something; I have violated a maa. I have not 
simply done evil; 1 have done wrong. 

The guilty man is guilty in relation to himself as well as to 
another. A man cannot wrong another without wronging hhn- 
self. He cannot ignore another as a person without doing the 
same to himself. When he, for the sake of some advantage, 
causes another man to lose some good or goods, he denies his 
own dread as a person. He relates himself to being without at 
the same time acknowledging his existence as a person, that is, 
in relation to nonbeing. When he wrongs another for the sake 
of some gain, he wrongs himself by identifying the gain antici- 
pated with the Good He acts as though the thing gained Med 
the vacuum confronting him as a person. He lies to himself con- 
cerning hin^lf even while be lies to the other ooncemiog the 
other. And when a man lies to himself about himself, going so 
far as to deny to himself that he is a person, and doing it effec- 
tively by acting as though he were not a person, he is abysmally 
silly, and guilty. Thus, the guilty man is in a state of living 
self-coQtradictioc. 

4. THE MYSTERY OF GUILT 

When a man lives as though he were not going to die, he 
repudiates his being in nonbeing and with it his relation to non- 
being. He coQstnies his problem as one of survival rather than 
as one of existence. Thus the problem of his destmy in common 
with his fellowmen is set aside, and he is left with the problem 
of surviving them. Thus also, he sets himself in opposition to 
them both in being and in having. Involved in his competition 
for goods is the impulse for survival without which he can 
neither have nor enjoy. In fact, his having and enjoying assume 
a peculiar goodness as substantiating his survival Thus he 
habituates himseL^ to ignore his being in nonbeing and in rela- 
tion to nonbeing, and to ignore the same in his relations to his 
fellowmen. Such ignoring is a peculiar species of lying to which 
guilt is attached as thirst is to a dry body. 

The impulse for survival in man is guilty. In the animals, 
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this impulse is presumably natural- Couple with the sexual 
urge, it is a means of coatmued existence for the species. The 
animal lives and breeds, and life goes on. When in Ae piocessp^ 
he kills other animals, as happens universally, there is no guilt 
invdlved. The animal is related only to the species. It exists and 
acts in that relation, and thereby exists and acts natuially. 

But man is di&rent. He does not exist only in reiation to 
the species. Men seek power and possession beyond the necessi- 
ties of survival for breeding. The human ‘‘struggle for exist- 
ence" is obviously subject to an unHmited complication ^diich 
is absent among the animals. It is shot through with feats, 
anxieties, bitterness, resentments, vecgefulness, malice, pleasure 
in aiiother*s hurt, which go far beyond the conditions ^ radal 
survival. The struggle for existence among us is corrupted by 
despair. Hence, this natural struggle among the living, among 
us, becomes corrupt, lustful and guilty. Nobody is really de- 
ceived by the pretense that lust is catu^. Therefore, men con- 
tinue to feel guilty and to pass judgments of guilt, all theories 
to the contrary notwithstanding. So long as man acts contrary^ 
to nature, h himself and among men, he remains guilty and his 
guilt conditions his total behavior. 

The human struggle for personal survival is based on the 
lie that to survive is to live *Torever.‘‘ This lie turns the impulse 
for survival into a lust for domination whidi is guilty. So long 
as this perversion occurs, guilt is inevitable. The lie of evading 
the despair In nonbeing permeates the t^ality of human exist- 
ence, and men live in it, rather they die in it, hardly aware of 
the truth of their situation unless awakened to it occasionally 
by surprising incidences of evil which speak quietly but firmly 
of a radical wrong in the human soul. The transcentot despair 
of man with nonbeing drives him to turn his life into a lie, and 
this lie is at the roots of guilt 

‘ Despair with life is a source of shame. Men are constantly 
driven either to disclaim their despair, or to justify it as 
‘‘natural," or to divert themselves. But in any case, th^ must 
live in it Even when they consider despair foolish, or when 
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they revel in its melancholy effects, they cannot do away with 
the undertone of guilt in it A man who becomes sentimental 
about his despair is at once guilty and disgusting. But also, one 
who acts tough or indifferent is convicted of bad taste which 
also is guilty. The judgment of guilt b inseparable fiom this 
despair, whether it be in oneself or in others. 

If man exists in rdatfon to men and things alone, neither 
his indifference nor his despair is guilty. He loves things inno- 
cently in so far as they are lovable, and he despairs before death 
as a simple negation of his existence. He mi^t be a worldling 
pursuing his pleasure, or a pessimist lost in his melancholy; and 
nobody would blame him whether he were the one or the other. 
But, one does not have to be greatly discerning to notice that 
immeisicn in the world cf things and submersion in melan- 
choly, both, am at once disgusting and guilty. No, a mac ought 
not so to immerse and submerge himself. He ought to keep his 
head out of the water, lest he cease to breathe and die. Guilt 
implies that a man ought not to despair, even thcmgh he has no 
apparent reason not to despair. It suggests a self-imposed blind- 
ness to light, a radical estrangement from his true situation. It is 
as though ^ fate were a tragedy; as though he himself were 
responsible for the death working in his life. His misery is not 
the misery of one who has met an accident It is the misery of 
one who is at once lost and guilty. He sits in the dark and waits 
for the end. But he might not have been in the dark. There is a 
light shut from his eyes, and the pity is that he cannot see in it. 
Still, the darkness itself is a dark light, and its gloom is suffused 
with a glory as that cf the life which evokes the despair in him. 

The strange truth is that man is guilty when he despairs in 
relation to nonbemg. This is on the face of it absurd ^cause 
there is guilt only among persons. But *1he face of it** is false. 
Man is guilty because the nonbeing he despairs of hides a Being 
whom alas he knows only in his ignorance of despair and guilt. 

Guilt is darkness. It is the guilt in man that makes hiin to 
despair of his fellcwmen and leads him to a life of lust. His lust 
energizes his guilt and makes him an enemy of his neighbor. 
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Guilt, as well known in the “age of faith” and rediscovered by 
mind healers in our titne, is a very bad thing: It Is even worse 
when repudiated and relegated to (he subcwdous which it 
poisons and turns into a seat of death. But still, the darkness of 
guilt contains a mystery which is the mystery of guilt itself. The 
strange thing is that despmt is guilty and that the guilt in despair 
is a primary ingredient of lust. We know guilt only in relation to 
persons. And yet, we are guilty when we despair of the void* 
Desoab of the void cannot be ^ty because the void neither is 
a person, nor does h relate us to a person. But, despair is 
guilty— here is a contradiction which can be resolved by either 
denying guilt or by faith that the darkness we anticipate through 
death is other than the void we see in our despair. We are sub- 
ject to the darkness of guilt because the original setting of our 
existence is not darkness but light Guilt is a negative awareness 
of God who declares our despair guilty. Desp^ is a personal 
act, an act of repudiation and self-alienation, a refus^ to ac- 
knowledge that for us Coexist is to live and move and have onr 
being in God. Hence it is guilty* Guilt is shadow cast by the 
li^t of God, It is revealed to us by God as the foretaste of faith 
which marks our restoration to cur natinal existence as God’s 
creatures whose light and good is God. 

Guilt repudiated means death. Quilt acknowledged by us 
and removed by God, means life. 

5. THE NEW INNOCENCE AND LUST FOR POWER 

Guilt has a way of hiding itself behind despair. The man 
who disowns hh lelaticm to Being, and thereby sees nonbeing 
as nodiingness, becomes a pessimist, ard it is characteristic of 
pessimism that it excludes the sense of guilt The pessimist is a 
nihilist. He knows and acknowledges the obvioiis fact that he 
has no hiture. There is an evil awaiting him which is like nc 
other evil. There is an absolute darkness and an absolute empti- 
ness awaiting him, beside which his life with all the evil in it 
is an absolute good, The nothingness before him is like no other 
nothingness. It is his end, the end of his world, and the end of 
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all that happens in hiin and to him in the world. Here, man the 
thing confronts nothing, and despairs with a unique and olti- 
zcate despair. This despair overwhehns the sense of guilt, and 
man comes to regard hmself as the 'nctim of Necessity. He 
may be guilty in a dozen ways, in his relations to law and cus- 
tom. But he is not guilty as he exists in relation to his destiny. 

The repudiadon dt gsHt is the product of despmi and 
self-pity. Man is so profoundly and persistently aware of a 
wrong against his veiy being, that he will not take seriously the 
wrongs he does against others. What are all his wrongdoings 
compaicd with the desperate wrong under which he exists and 
most exist by necessity: the wrong of his own annihilation? One 
man bas killed another, That is had, and men say he is very 
gravely guilty. But what is that compared with the wrong of his 
own end in ^ void? After all, the murdered man was not im- 
mortal A man has deprived others of their property, or liberty, 
or security. That fs and men say he is guilty. But what 
about the wrong whereby he himself shall be deprived of life 
itself? Certainly, there is no wrong he has done or can do wtuch 
can compare with the wrong of Ms own fate . He is the wronged 
and not the wrongdoer. Hence, rhere is in him a Resentment 
which demolishes all resentment against him, an Innocence 
which banishes all guilt, a self-pity which is a peTcnnial and 
adequate means of self-justification. The man is simply speak- 
ing ' W guilty/' The firm and often fierce denial of guilt by the 
modem man is Inspired by a new despair concerning human 
destiny. 

The new insocence is a deJosios, Jt veils the sense of guilt, 
but it cannot remove guilt itself. Hence men go on judging their 
neighbors guilty and expecting to be judged likewise. There still 
is no telling where one is going to be wronged. One must be 
ready to suffer injustice in the hands of ah but one's most re- 
liable friends. One must not trust even these with all one's 
goods. One must never be completely at any one's disposal One 
must have enough power to protect oneself against anyone and 
In any situation. 
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Guilt is p. permanent factor in human relations. It marks 
a radical estrangement between man and man, and sets them 
in opposition one to another. Thus opposed, meq have no 
chOfi^ but to seek to dominate one another and to increase their 
several powers for use one against another. 

Guilt in relation to others includes, as we have shown, 
guilt in relation to ourselves. When we violate others, we also 
violate ourselves and exist in self-contradiction. The guilty man 
is confused aud confounded within himself. He cannot follow 
either his own good or that of another. In this state, he tyranr 
nizes over himself, making himself to act without reprd to 
reasoa or to good. He lords it over himself and derives his 
deepest satisfaction from his own wilfulness. He becomes pos- 
sessed of an which can exist only in domination over 
himself and his fellowmen alike. He is estranged both from 
himself and from others, and exists in a general opposition to 
all men including himse^. Sock opposition generates lust for 
power, and lust for power energizes the opposition. Both the 
opposition and the lust are guil^, But.our “iimooenf * man can- 
not admit guilt. He disavows his guilt and pves himself op to a 
lying self-pity; and the man of self-pity is a singleminded man 
of lust. His lust is immune to self-criticism, and without self- 
criticism be is free to foHow his lust; rather he is m bondage 
to it His lust for power covers his guilt and acts as on antidote 
to his sense of guilt. But in this way, it can neither remove his 
guilt nor even mitigate k. On the contrary, the Just quickens the 
guilt and makes it an active source of conflict and misery, both 
within himself and among his fellowmen. 

The guilty man 'must always justify himself because exist- 
ence in self^ntradiction is not tolerable; and he does. He lies 
to himself and to others, pretending to be innocent while he is 
guilty. As he lies, he loses his grip upon truth, and without truth 
he pan exist only through power. In hiding his guilt, he learns 
to hate himself and arouses the resentment of others because 
of his hypocrisy. His splf-hatred toms his love for the good into 
a lust for power, and t^ resentment of his fellowmen makes the 
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same lust indispensable, both 'for protection against them and 
for self-justification among thpm. Hence it is that our age of 
pretend^ innocence is an age of lust -for power. 

A guilty mao must show that he is innocent, while others 
are guilty. He must show that he is good, whereas others are 
evil. But, nobody can bear to bp guilty, or wrong, or evil. Hence 
a man who justifies himself turns others against himself and 
makes them his enemies. Thus the world is filled with enmity 
and enmity makes lust for power inevitable. 

Guilt, unacknowledged, energizes the lust for power, and 
lust for power, also unacknowledged, adds to the Thence of 
guilt GuUt leads to lust and lust to guilt This is "the vicious 
cirde” which grows smaller and smaller, and makes for the 
panic of life for which the only remedy is death; unless, of 
course, it be broken through a removal of guilt and a returmng 
of lust into love. 



CHAPTER VI 


Man in Isolation 


A. THE NEW DESPAIR 

1. THE SOOL OP THE WESTERN MAN 

THE MODERN MAN is possessed of a new conviction that 
he lives in a void. The erstwhile ambiguity in the recoil from 
finitude has disappeared. The great queation of ^'the meankg of 
life,'* that is, the question of man’s lifetime in relation to his 
perdoring world, has been answered in the negative. The world 
has a future. The race has a future. Civilization has a future. 
There is a future for institutions, cultures, customs, ^-s, tech- 
nics, for all things impersonai and repeatable. This unrepeat- 
able person alone is confronted with extinction; and there is a 
conviction abroad that theie is no doubt about this matter. 

The '"Western man” cannot entertain this conviction with- 
out a potent and consequential resentment. For centuries, he 
has lived in the light of the Christian “revelation.” For cen- 
turies, “the Christian epic,” with its incredible anthropology, 
has fonned the mind of the Western man and conditioned his 
total existence. It has become second nature for him to believe 
in “God the Father Almighty, the Maker of heaven and earth.” 
He has believed that God created man in His own image and 
destined him ibr eternal life in His Presence; that this man 
sinned against God in disobedience and incurred the punish- 
ment of death; that in the fukess of time God the Father Al- 
mighty sent His own Son into the world in order to deliver 
man tiom sin and death, and thus to accomplish His original 
intention of a “blessed immortality'’ for him. The story goes on 
with the crucifixion of the Son of Qod for man's salvation, His 
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resurrectioa from the dead, the coming of the Holy ISpirit, the 
f oundiiig of the Qmrcb “outside of which there is no salvatk)!!,” 
and the contimied labors of the Lord which shall be until the 
end of the world when all men shall be judged by the Son of 
God and shall receive their reward in either life evedasting in 
heaven or “eternal death” in hell. 

Such a view of “human nature and destiny" gave the 
Western man a unique conception of his position in his world. 
Ihfactjhewasinthe worldbutnotof it. He was a pilgrim, a 
sojourner, in this world of beginnings and endings. His true 
home was in a Beyond wh*ch was eternal as well as free from 
sin. He, the individual, indivisible, liyiag person existed in re- 
lation to the eternal God and would one day find his abiding 
place with Him. He was no mere “concretion of eternal ob- 
jects” (to use the language of Alfred North Whitehead) 
soon to become unconcreted again tor further and different 
concretions In the flux of nature. He was a person who would 
one day answer for his deeds, and he himself and not someone 
dse, would receive his deserts for the right and wrong he had 
done. It was he who had sinned, he who was to die, he for 
whom the Son of God had ccxne into the world, he who was to 
meet his Maker, he who was to go to heaven or hell. When God 
dealt with him, it was with him that He dealt and not with his 
neighbor. It was he who would rejoice in heaven or gnash his 
teeth In hell, rot someone else. In short, he was he, and not 
someore else. He never was someone else, nor ever would he. 
He was someone, and would forever be someone, whether in 
heaven or in hell. 

One might deduce from all this that the ‘‘Christian Hope" 
did away with "the tragic sense cf life.” If a man is dcsti^ 
for eternal life, then death is a simple transition to another life 
and a matter of indifference. Doubtle^ such was the professed 
view of the Christians and many turned it into an occasion of 
superstition and complacency. But the greater effect of the 
Christian faith was to meal the "tragedy of life." By teaching 
the ultimate and eternal status of personal existence, Chris- 
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tianity ptoduced a sense of selfhood which became active 
source of the sense of tragedy. The same faith which led men to 
exist as persons and to ''hope in God,” produced a new serious- 
ness in the presence of sin and death. In fact, Christianity re- 
vealed the full meaning of the tragedy of humar existence by 
insisting upon man's responsibility for sin and death at the 
same time that it recognized the Inevitabi-ity of both. 

By tying sin and death together^ Christianity created a 
new dimension in human self-consciousness. Death established 
man^s relation to nonbeing, but sin established his relation to 
God. The recoil from'finitu^ was now bound with recoil firom 
sin. Man assumed a new responsibility toward "truth, mercy, 
and peace" before God. He now despaired of righteousness as 
he also despaired of life. He existed both in relation to Being 
and in relation to nonbeing. The Christian faith qualified dread 
by inducing men to fear damnation rather than death. But the 
terror of the “second death” fixed attention upon tlie “first 
death,” in terms of both sin and death, so that the recoil from 
finitude was energized rather than removed by faith in the 
resurrection of the dead. With apparent paradox, the Christian 
fmth emphasized the “problem of existence” by its claim that it 
was solved. The greater the hope, the greater became the^dread. 
The brighter the light from heaven, the darker became^iw light 
upon this earth. The more secure the destiny of man seemed, 
the more edifying discourse became somber and fdU of dread. 
The new sense of penonal existence wMch went with the Chris- 
tian hope quickened the dread in the human soul. Concern with 
sin cor^imed thexoncem with death and induced a resdess- 
ness which could end only beyond death. 

Christianity established a vital ambiguity in the soul of 
man. It made existence itself ambiguous. The Christian mind, 
especially when it was serious, had to live with a faith com- 
pounded of hope and despair. The Gospel of victory over rin 
and death revealed the true dimensions of the warfare which is 
the life of man upon the earth. A new hope and a new dread 
acted one upon tke oth» with a new and boundless energy. 
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Together, they produced an ambiguity which is atibe source of 
Western civilizatioo and culture. The dynamics of this civiliza- 
tioD, with its succession of “ages” and its continuous restless- 
ness, with its zeal for knowledge and power, its political and 
economic revolutions, its endless ph!iasophlcal iriqulries and 
tireless artistic activity— the dynamics of this whole breath- 
takirg historical existence called Western culture, can be 
neither discerned nor uudcistood without reference to the cre- 
ative ambiguity in the spirit of the Western mao. This ambiguity 
whereby the Western man is oriented at once toward heaven 
and toward hell, toward life and toward death, toward sub- 
stance and toward shadow, toward form and toward formless- 
ness, toward peace and toward war, toward justice and toward 
tyranny, toward community and toward ch^s, toward an all 
inclusive and eternal 'Tea” and toward an all excluding and 
irrevocable “Nay”— -this boundless and aU-infoiming ambi^ty 
is definitive of both the essence ard existence of the Western 
man. Without it neither he nor his dvilization nor his culture 
can exist. When he loses this ambiguity, he loses everything: 
his social freedoms, his philosophy and his art, yea, in Jie 
longer nm, even his science and his machines. He loses his soul, 
mid^j;eiy^g is in jeopardy: as it is today. He ceases to exist 
as a person. He despairs and, to say the least, aids in his own 
destruction. 

The frightful thing ki the Western wor^ today is that 
apparently too many .men have come to repudiate the ambiguity 
d human existence. Ambiguity is now replaced with oontradic- 
ton. The Western man has the ego of a god with the destiny 
of a dog. He knows himself as an unrepeatable, intplaceable 
person. He is at the same time convinced that he is a thing of 
time and space doomed to extinction. The dynamic equilibrium 
between faith and dread is now upset. The tragic sense of life, 
bom of the paradoxical understanding of the greatness and the 
littleness, the freedom and the bondage, of man, is all but 
gone. The Western man is left wiih an ego which is inflated but 
empty. His is the misery of a dethroned king who can neither 
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foiget the past nor face the future. He is as a znau turned out of 
bis house and home, and left alone to roam upon roads which 
lead nowhere. He is lost in both space and time, coming from 
nowhere and going nowhere, begun with nothing and to end as 
nothing. The problem of life— the metaphysical problem— is 
now solved. It is solved in the negative. The answer is ‘Nothing.” 
Time has now become the vehicle of death, and death the gate- 
way to the void, 

2. BEEINB THE NEW UNFAIR 

In spite of occasional hesitation or heresy among philoso- 
phers, the Christians, prior to the end of the ei^teenth century, 
believed that they lived in a finite world. Pious Catholics and 
Protestants alike resisted the suggestion that the world might 
be infinite. They attributed infinity to God alone, and that in 
'1)eing'* rather than in extension. Their total world was spheri- 
cal. It was a perfect world, and not endless. It was a world with 
spheres within spheres, and its utmost boundaries contained 
heaven above and hell below. The earth was at the center of 
the world and the marvelous bodies in the heavens rotated 
around it. This world was by no means small. It was immense 
enough to give men some sense of the greatness and glory of 
the Creator. Nonetheless, it was finite. The Christian existed 
in a number of relations which made up the totality of his 
worid. He was completely oriented. He came from nowhere; it 
is true; for God created him. But, now that he was upon the 
earth, he was going somewhere. He might go to heaven, either 
directly or by way of purgat<^. He might* alas, gp to hell and 
suffer eternal torment. But, in any case, he was going some- 
where. Being oc his way somewhere, he was doubtless, now, 
somewhere. He had had a beginning. Now he was upon 
the earth. In the future, he would be forever in heaven or 
in hell. Thus, he existed in relation, both in space and in 
time. 

Man is an extended being, and his extension is essential 
to his existence. He does not know himself without his body. He 
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18 a body. He is a body among bodies and is oriented to his 
world as a body. He knows where he is in relation to the other 
bodies around him. He lives at 26 Belair Read. His shop is at 
64 State Street. The restaurant where he eats Is at 138 High 
Street. The movie house, the barber shop, the school, the 
church, the hospital, the police station^ the library, etc., are 
located at de&iite points in his envirooment Together, they 
constitute a finite world in which he knows where he is and in 
which he is at home. He goes to one place, and comes back 
from another, and is at home. Everything is at a given distance. 
Everything exists in a set of finite relationships. Hence, be is 
not lost. Of course, beyond his own little world, there is one 
which he does not know so well. The town where he lives is in 
a county; the county is in a state, the state in a country, the 
country on a continent, the continent upon the earth. The earth 
is among the stars, and beyond the stars there are more stars. 
Still, his world.is limited, and he Is at home. 

Such at homeness is both »temal and internal. He is at 
borne both in body and in mind. He is at home in mind because 
he is at home as a body. His mind imagines his world mi re- 
flects upon his relationships with his world It is preoccupied 
with things animate and inanimate, and with their relations to 
himself. Thus the mind mirrors the position of the body and 
shares the at homeness of the body in its finite world. It is full 
as the wodd is full. It is meaningful as the world is meaningful. 
It is essentially at peace in the world because its beloved and 
indispensable body is oriented and at home. 

Take a man away from his “home town,” put him in a 
hotel in a strange city, and he is lost. He may soon locate a few 
places and leam his way around in his vicinity. He may even 
make some friends. But still, he is a stranger. He is surrounded 
by unknown places, unknown streets leading heaven knows 
where. He is oriented to some places, but he is a stranger. His 
cnviiDiunent extends indefinitely into a void, and creates a void 
within him. In spite of being related to some things, he is un- 
related. In spite of knowing a few objects, he is ignorant of his 
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setting and lost in it. He is self -consdous and cautiouSp wonder- 
it!g if be understands what is gdng on around him and ready 
for a surprise or two. With his body disorientedp be is anxious; 
arid in spite of the good be may meet, be is ready for some evil 
which shall be bis undoing. In short, he is lost in body and be- 
wildered in mind. 

Such is the position of the modem man in the Newtonian 
world of ‘^ifaute space/* The men in a strange city hopes that 
one day be will £iid himself in a finite place and find his true 
position in it. In the modem woHci, there is no such expectation. 
Outs is a world in which ttie imagination cannot come to a 
decent rest It is not only immense beyond imaginingp which is 
horrible enough, but also a world without houndaries, ^thout 
a top, or bottom, or sides to it. The furtbexnaost stars, unimagi- 
nably distant from us, are still on this side of the limits of the 
universe. Their positions are upon lines which have no ending, 
and their locations have no intelligible relalion to the whole 
of being. In fact, there is no whole of being. We no longer live 
m a universe. Space has become a matter of unlimited exten- 
sion, anc everything in it is lost. The substitution of an “in- 
finity of worii” for the "perfect world'’ of the ages of faith 
means a radical dislocation of everything. There is no "simple 
location " The earth is not at the center ^ the world; heaven is 
not at the circumference of it; and this for the reason that the 
world has neither center nor drcumfeiience. Every body related 
to another body is also related to no body; that is) it is unre- 
lated; that ]s, it is lost. In a world which is boundless, every line 
is an endless iine, and every body is a lost body. No matter how 
well charted a pertior of our wond is. 04ce we are aware of 
infinite extension, we are confronted with a vacuum which 
malces everything insubstantial. All relations in a setting of 
tinrelation become ua*«al. AH meanings in an unrelated 
world become meaningless. Existence becomes radically un- 
intelligible, and there *s a persistent suspicion that it is a 
delusion. 

Of course, such a view of the things in an endless world 
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is not reasonable. Whether the world be finite or not finite, 
things aie what they ate and they eust in the relations in which 
they do in fact exist. What do the thingness of the thing and the 
goocness of the good have to do with whether the world has or 
does not have an end? Why cannot one cultivate bis backyard 
withofut ttoubling his head about its ultimate setting? The back- 
yard is the backyard even if it were set in an endless world 
containing only a limited number of backyards. Meaning and 
extension are incommensuiate one to the other. Hence, it is 
irrational to deny relation in an unrelated world, and it is 
foolish to despair in it 

Nonetheless, the despair is there and we must account for 
it. It may be unieasonablc, but it is not without reason. The 
despair of the mind in the modem world is too prevalent and 
too persistent to be the outcome of incidental pervenity. It is 
rooted in our common awareness that we exist in an endless 
vacuum, No matter how na^d we tiy, and wc try very hard, we 
cannot talk ourselves out of our lostness in our world. We are 
spatial beings and we exist in spatial relations. The apparent, 
and to us very real, fact that these relations are unrelated make 
us subject to the persistent intuition that we are lost We are at 
home and not at home. We are at home among things and lost 
in their setting. Being lost in the setting of our world, we are 
also lost in it. Hence, no matter how preoccupied we are with 
the things aroniid us, we carry within us the conviction that we 
are in fact lost. Just as a man in a strange land may find a haven 
in a comer of it without ceasing to lost, so we also come 
and go without knowing whence we come and where we 
go. With the body lost, the mind cannot but despair; for they 
together constitute the man. 

3. MAN WITHOUT NEIGHBORS 

The finite world of tradition was a plenum. Hosts of living 
beings, both good and evil, peopled the earth and ail the sphe res 
of the cosmos. Man was a neig^r to angels and demons who 
acted like all true neighbors in m akin g his business their own. 
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The angels guided him toward good and the devils toward evil, 
but both angels and devils made him 'feel at home in his world. 
They peopled the various spheres within the fcmament and 
went to and fro between heaven hell and the earth. No matter 
how ghostly, elusive, unpiediothSeVand even troublesome, still 
they were alive and interested! Even the beasts became involved 
in this spiritual society, and enter^ the common life of men 
and angels. The spirits of the dead refused to be excluded from 
their former habitation, or at least from an interested view of 
the goings on in it. The saints looked down from heaven; the 
damned, up from hell ; and those in the purgatory were a source 
of constant warning and encouragement to their friends upon 
the earth as well as beneficiaries of their kindness. The whole 
world was a scene of warlike activity, in which God and the 
DevU, the Former with His hierarchy of good spirits and the 
latter with his legions of evil spirits, centered to the souls of 
men and filled the spaces with the sound and fury of their zeal. 
Still, God the Fathi^, God the Son, God the Holy Spirit, to- 
gether with their angels, ascending and descending, hgbtened 
the whole world with their Presence and revealed it as an inn 
on the way to man’s eternal home. 

We, on the other hand, must live with the awareness that 
all the heavenly bodies except our earth may well be devoid of 
life; that man upon this planet is the only mtelleotual existence 
in the vast spaoes of the diverse; that we have no neighbors, 
neither friends not enemies, anywhere in tnis indefinitely ex- 
tended world. Man today is like one who suddenly wakes up 
to find himsdf in an oasis sunounded by an interminable desert. 
And he soon finds out that he is among utter strangers who do 
not and never will understand his language. It is inevitable that 
such a man should be lonely, that the emptiness around him 
should impress itself upon his mind, so that he should be empty 
within, as his world is empty without. It is needless to add that 
his total existence, his thoughts, feelings, actiODs, are condi- 
tioned hy his situaliDiL 

It is interesting and not uninstructive tc observe how men 
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living in the *‘Copermcan world” have done thek best to -see 
the univeise as a plenum. They have done their pathetic best 
to make themselves believe that this vast world is a huge or- 
ganism teeming with lesser organisms. The more the world 
expanded under the gaze of man, the more hectic became the 
desire to fill it up with beings would be km and kind to 
man. From Giordano Bnmo to At&ed North Whitehead, mys^ 
tics, idealists, rationalists, romanticists, vitalists, spiihuali^, 
alike, have tried to make out that man is not alone in his world. 
It seems as though every passible device in epi^mological and 
cosmological speculation has been employed in order to show 
that there is a deep continuity between man and his environ- 
ment., It has been argued that, if nothing else, since the world 
is intelligible, since man can and does know something some- 
what, he is not altogether lost. Prudent men, philosophers and 
laymen alike, have turned their eyes studiously away from space 
and fixed them upon the objects around them, thus creating the 
illusion that the world is finite and quite manageahle./rhijs they 
have talked themselves into being at home although they .con- 
fessed that they did not quite know what on earth was going or. 
Were it not for the void around them, they might all have be- 
come Aiistotelean realists and declared ontologica] prob- 
lem” virtually sdved; which would have meant the achievement 
of a new at-homeness in the world. But the void is there. The 
Universe is too large for neighborly relations and there is too 
much empty space for anybody’s home. 

a. The Philosopher 

It is interesting to ask: Why is it that modern philosophy 
has been, in the main, an endless disputation on episterablogy 
and oosmolc^, that is, on what-do^we-know and what-is-any- 
thing? Why have there been, in the modem world, endless a^ 
confounding arguments on mind and body, freedom and deter- 
minism, idealism and materialism, rationalism and empiricism, 
realism and {^gmatism, vitalism and intuiti rwigm versus mech- 
anism and expeiimentalism, and the ^sdentific method”? Even 
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a supei^cial glance at such concerns of philosophic thought 
since Descartes makes it evidem that men have h^a extremely 
busy avoiding a vision of the world at large. Modem philosophy 
ffli^t well be named the Great Introveision or the Conspiracy 
against the Whole. Give the modem philosopher something, 
anything, and let him think it over. He has all he needs in order 
to keep him occu;^ indefinitely. Does he see what he sees? 
Is what he sees the thing he sees? Does he see an image of the 
thing? Does he see more than the image of the thin g ? What is 
the relationship between the image and the thing, between the 
image and his eyes, between his eyes and his mind? Is there a 
thing? Does he have a mind? Is the image "given” or is it "a 
constnict'? If it is both, how much of each is it? Is the idea ol 
the thing the same as the image? If the idea is not the same as 
the image, provided ihere is an image, where do ideas originate, 
and what do they really reveal about the drject"^ Maybe there is 
nothing but the subject which we do not experience; and the 
subject may be nothing at all but a locus of images which are 
themselves nothing in particular. 

It may well be that with Descartes there began a race of 
thinkers who attained a new subtlety and critical acumen. It 
may be that Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas, were too naive to 
appreciate fully the problems involved in being* and knowing. 
Stili, it may al^ be that the skeptical and agnostic orientations 
of modem’ philosophy are instinctive reactions to the modem 
man’s lostneas in his world. A man who •$ lost is a natural 
skeptic. He is not inclined to believe everything he sees or hears. 
Everywhere he turns, he wonders if he Is not being made a fool 
of. (te goes about cavuously, ouesJoning and bolding back. He 
doubts everything, and begins to doubt even himself. He asks 
the same questjoas over and over agam, without arriving at a 
satisfactory answer. Ke seeks peace by cultivating a few stable 
relations, by saying to himself, “This at least I have and this in 
any case I know.” But he' remains restless. He tries to lose him- 
self in his rttle backyard and to forego asking where he is end 
where he may be going. He even talks himself into believing 
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that such questions are silly. If a ndghbcr asks them of him, he 
becomes ac Olympian and pushes aside saying: "'Sir, I am 
a philosopher and not a fool. The questions you ask are un- 
worthy of a mind such as mine. They are nonsensical. Now, I 
will teach you to ask some real questions. How do you know 
that you are talking to me and that you hear what I say? How 
do you know that you are sitting on that chair and that you can 
get up whenever you want to? How do you know that there is 
a you who is sitting on something you call a chair and asking 
that sniy question about the meaning of life? Sir, these are real 
questions. And I am very busy thinking about them. So you 
be so kind as to leave me atone. Good day to yor. But con- 
sider, what is good? What is day? Wkat are you? And what 
does that little '^to** mean? Semantics, sir, semantics, is what 
you really need. Good day to you ” 

The faux pas in modem philosophy was not so much ‘‘the 
dualism*’ of Descartes, as a largely unconscious but detennmed 
and persistent conspiracy to turn aside fmm man’s pli^t in the 
modem world. The best clue fo^ the undeistanding of modem 
philo^hy is the fact that the modem mar is lost It is the lost 
man in the philosopher who has persuaded him to question the 
existence of the person. There nas been a strange agreement 
among modem philosophers that the *T* does not exist Em- 
piricists, idealists, rationalists, materialists, pragmatists, have 
agreed upon this point. Nothing that cannot be thought can be 
known to exist The T’ who is supposed to do one’s thinking 
cannot itself be thought, Therefore, the ‘T’ cannot be known to 
exist. Again: in so far as anything is known to exist it is 
known to exist as an object and in relation to other objects. The 
subject is not known to exist as an object and in relation to 
objects. Theiefoie, the subject cannot be known to exist. Hence, 
t'^e “I” cannot be thought as lost in its world. The dread and 
despair of man with regard to his destiny are due to miscon- 
ceptions. No real philosopher should take them seriously. 

On the one hand, the despair of man in the Newionian 
worid finds widespread expression in the doctrine of the non- 
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existence of the person. On the other hand, it has given rise 
to the equally radical doctrine of the non-existenoe of the 
world. We cannot let the infinite swallow us; so, we would 
swbUow the infinite! After all, every object that is known is also 
an idea, No object is known except as idea, and nothing is idea 
except as thought. Nothing is thought except to a mindi and I 
know no mind but my own to which the world is an idea. The 
mind, therefore, which thinks is a!ane really real, and the world 
it thinks is merely its own idea. The whole of this apparently 
infinite world is ported by the and has no reality apart from 
h. It is not man that is in the world but the world that is in man. 
Man is the lord of tkne and space, especially of space. He does 
not exist in space. He only thinks spatially. Extension is not 
outside but Inside of him. Infinite extension signifies only his 
own boundless and timeless ego. In short, he is not lost in his 
world. His dread and despair are due to his lack of philosophic 
acumen. No real philosopher should take them seriously . * . 

So, my dear wandemr, you can make your choice. Either 
you do not exist, or your world does not exist. In either case, 
you are not lost. Of course, being either non-existent in your 
world, or not having a world in which you might exist, you 
cannot be at home. But, then, you are not lost Is that not 
enough? Must you also be at home? In fact you should forget 
the whole thing. Epistemology, cosmology, metaphysics, on- 
tology, axiology, esthetic theory, sociology, psychology, logicf 
nmtbematlcs, science and semantics, all these and more will 
keep you busy all the days of your Itfe. Think on these things, 
my dear fellow, and you will l^ve neither the time nor the zeal 
to worry your head about your destiny. Well tell you a secret. 
You have no future in this world, and there is no other world in 
which you might have it. But it is futile to discuss this subject. 
You should not do it. Your feBow philosophers do not like it. 
Remember, you may discuss everything else, and there is a 
great deal of everything. You may even turn a refonner. Bat 
keep away from “the problem of destiny.” 

If there is any subject that has worried the modem philoso- 
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pher it is whether he knows anything as it really is. He suffers 
from a chronic skeptidsm, and that hi spite of all the 
of science and technology under bis very nose. Now we have 
knowledge which is power and has every appearance of being 
knowledge of the red thing. At the same time, there has never 
been such widespread skepticism in the Western world. Soon 
after Newton had filled the world with the light of scientific 
truth, Kant had to come along and argue, meticulously and 
overwhelmingly, that we do not know the real thing as it really 
is. Since then, die skeptical mind of Kant has become putdic 
properly, wandering between dogmatism and agnosticism, but 
never coming to a rest. Whence this skepticism? Why does 
the mind keep wandering? Why are we lost in our minds 
even while wa know our way around in our world better than 
any generation before us? 

Modem skepticism is the lostness of the mind of a lost 
body. There are tiries when the body acts as though it had no 
mind, and times when the mind acta as though its body did not 
matter. But by ^atuie the mind thinks the fortunes of the body 
and follows its career with an absolute seriousness. When the 
body is in trouble, or lost, so is the mind. The mind of a man 
whose body is lost, is a skeptical mind. And there is nothing 
that will di^ his skepticism while his body is lost. Tne mind 
of a body which is dislocated and disorient^ cannot solve the 
epistemological problem no matter how subtle and refined it 
becomes. Such a mind ends in frustration and becomes ‘prag- 
matic,'' that is, it lives from hand to mouth. In this way, s^pti- 
cism is not overcome. It is pushed aside. Just as the 1^ man 
turns purely practical and immerses himself in the objects of 
his immediate environment, so his mind turns pragmatic and 
identifies knowledge with skill and power. Pragmatism is the 
last refuge of a skeptical mind. For three centuries, lost men 
have tried to convince themselves that they are not lost; or, that 
they know what they know. They have failed. Pragmatism is the 
lost man’s attempt to save face. The face may be saved, but the 
man is still lost. 
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b. The Rmarnic Poet 

The philosopher is a nian preoccupied with thinking. 
Bence his lostness finds expression in a perennial indeci^on of 
the mind with regard to Imowledge. But man is more than a 
thinker .He responds to his situation with his sensibilities as well 
as with bis sense. When he becomes oreoccupied with bis feel- 
ings, he may lose something in the refinement and subtlety of 
his bought. But what he loses is zzzade up for in a more direct 
and illuminating awareness of his situation. Such a man, the 
artist, whatever his medium, opens our eyes to the living truth 
of our existence as persons and discloses the sources of our 
thoughts as well as feelings in our response to the world in 
which we live. Hence poetic vision.is indispensable for a proper 
insight into the human situatfon. 

The predominant poetry of Jie modern world has been the 
Romantic, and the prevailing intention of such poetry has been 
to find the infinite in the finite. Flowers, birds, beasts, children, 
mined remnants from the past, sunsets, seas, life, love, death, 
anything and everything, are fixed upon with a terrific expect- 
ancy and passion, with the hope that something will give us the 
clue to everything. The romantic poet is moved with the im- 
movable intuilion that if the meaning of the whole is to be dis- 
cerned at all, it must be discerned in the part. For the nineteenth 
century poet, the knowledge of anything, an adequate aware- 
ness of anything in its external relations had become hopeless. 
Ibe classical conviction that the part is known fully and richly 
only by its position in ?. pattern of external relations had now 
becW foolish. Hence, the poet tried to apprehend the real not 
extensively but Intensively. He hoped that by staring at one 
thing, no matter what thing, long enough, passionately enough, 
absorbedly enough, he would be able to say, “Ha! Now I know 
the ready real. Now I have penetrated to the heart of truth. By 
knowing this one thing as f now know it, I know all that I need 
to know. I do not need to know anything else. I do not need to 
know too many things. I certainly do not need to know every- 
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thing. Now thst I have exposed the innermost essence of th^s 
one thing, I know the one thing that matters and with it 1 know 
the truth of all possible things.” 

Such intuitive knowledge, such apprehension of the bot- 
tom of being, is a very peculiar kind of knowledge. Communi- 
cable knowledge, knowledge that can be shar^ knowledge 
which makes for society and a common culture, is extensive 
knowledge,' knowledge which reveals order and connection. 
Anything absolutely dmple and unrelated cannot be known. 
Yet, it is piecisdy such a thing that the romantic mind sought 
to compr^end. Not only that, it sought to convince itself that 
by kfiowing such a thing, it knew all that was worth knowing, 
^id the reason for this quixotic quest was that the romantic 
man despaired of knowing anything in its setting of the whole. 
The whole he saw, rather did not see and despaired of seeing, 
was endless and the endless cannot be seen as a whole. The 
romantic poet, the modem poet, was lost in the new enefless 
world. Hence, he despaired of a synthetic and unifying vision. 
He hoped that by feeling a single object strongly enough, he 
might achieve an awareness which would enable him to com- 
prehend the core of the really real Reality. What he achieved 
was, in fact, a powerful self-stimulation. As everybody knew, he 
fancied things. He even went mad. People ceased to take him 
seriously, and that made him resentful and madder still. 

The lost man is all feelii^, and little mind. Hence, the lost 
man as a poet disavowed all intention of understanding. He 
turned the world of facts over to the scientist and cultivated his 
moods and fancies. He fe:^ and expressed buoyancy, gloom, 
bitterness, peace, nostalgia, hope, etc. But, no one was sure, 
least of all himseif, as to what the uproar was about. He felt a 
great deal, but he understood next to nothing. He projected 
himself and his emotions to everything around him. He moved 
about in a daze, and ‘'saw things.” ^'Nature” assumed a curious 
animation and induced a million moods. Men reverted to the 
animism of the proverbial savage mind, except that it now was 
without innocence and moderation. Thus the lonely man of the 
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modem -world went about winking at things without eyes or 
soul, and fancied himself surround^ with kin and friends. Ro* 
mantic foncy, with its deep didike for reason, was a desperate 
effort at being at hcane in a world where man is alone and lost. 

No amount of false feeling and false prosody was enough 
•^to dissipate the horror wacid tn the soul of the poet. It was as 
though everything bright and gay concealed a deep and dark 
terror. The romantic man was fascinated with ruins in moon- 
light, with deserts and deep forests, with rotting leaves and 
death of every sort. He sang checffuUy* it is true. But he was 
at his best when in “pursuit of death,” when he could clothe 
things with pathos and lose himself in melancholy emotion. 
Here he achieved an overwhelming cadence and became abys- 
mally sad. His happiness was usually strained and not too con- 
vincing. But when he turned somber and groaned in the depths, 
he was very effective; even though one did not know what all 
the sorrow and sadisess was about. 

The romantle poet was apparently sentinaental, and so 
were many wno wept with him. There was a palpable dispro- 
portion between the mood and its various occasions. It is almost 
impossible to read, for instance, Byron, Shelley, Carlyle, or 
Victor Hugo, without embarrassment. It is very disconcerting 
to think while one reads romantic literature. Nevertheless, con- 
tempt for the romanticists is in bad taste and a sign of deep 
stupidity. Even though the romantic poet or composer did not 
know ^lat was ailing him, he had the humanity and sensibility 
to feel the despair of man in the modem world. He was indeed 
egotistical, fanciful, non-radonaL But, in truth, he was notseoti- 
mental. The things around htm, more or less trivial, were ooca- 
slons for a iBoewed awareness his plight in the modem world. 
His immoderate self-consciousness, his lecurreni moods of 
gloom and despair, his self-delusion about bis world, his pre- 
occupation with his feelings in the abstract, his pretensions to 
some esoteric awareness, his verbal music intended only to 
create a mood, his lying use of rhythm and meter when his 
mind was at a standstill— all this, and more also, must not blind 
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us to the fact that the romBntic movement was a many-sided 
and eloquent expiessicm of the despair of man in the wprld of 
Newton. Given the endless and ^ but empty world of the 
modem num, “Critical philosc^hy” and the “Romantic Mov*p 
menf' alike were inevitable. All honor to the skeptical philoso- 
pher for keeping his head; but honor also to the ^mantic artist 
for keeping his heart. 

c. The Layman 

The Catholic Christian fmthi as found in the Apostks' 
Creed, has become incredible to the common man as well as to 
the philosopher and poet Today men doubt or deny it as readily 
a$ their forebears bdieved h. ^at was, in spite of all the mys^ 
tery in it, reasonable, has nofw become unreasonable. What was 
rational or suprarational, has now become contradictory tc 
reason. There are modernized versions of the futii, and very 
good arguments in support of them. The older versions them- 
selves have their competent champions and good minds which 
still beheve them. Nevertheless, iia comman man has become 
a confirmed and practical agnostic. Even though he may go to 
church and profess to believe its doctrine, he is possessed of a 
strong and persistent suspicion that the whole thing may be 
untrue. Certainly, in his daily life, whether he be a shopke^r 
or a statesman, he arranges his afl^r s as well as he can without 
the benefit of his professed reli^on. He acts as an unbeliever, 
which is to say, in fact, he is one. 

What is behind the new atheism? What leads ihe modem 
man, as over against his forebears, to reject the Apostles’ Creed 
with this new certainty of unbelief? Why is our man so certain 
that there is not a heaven and that there is not a hell, and that 
the dead shall not arise? The reasons usually given to such ques- 
tions do not explain the intuitive and presumptive certainty of 
modem unbelief. These reasons themselves need explanation. 
The astronomers have not located heaven and hell, fint, then, 
they have not scanned every nook and comer in the universe. 
A^, it is said that the m<^em man demands verified knowl- 
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edge. Veiy well. The existence of heaven and hell has not been 
verified. But, their non-existence also has not been verified. 
Again, unbelief is said to be due to secular education, material- 
ism, worldliness, and the like, which prejudice men ag^t fte 
CbristiaQ faith. But then, are secularism and materialism is^f- 
explanatory? Certainly, these are not fortuitous aberrations of 
the modem spirit. There is something else behind them. Finally, 
the explanation of unbelief by sin is worthless for undetstaodmg 
the new dimension of intuitive certainty in the modem aversion 
to the Christian fmth. None of these usual reasons given for 
unbelief, neither others like them, nor the sum total of them, 
explain the spontaneous, unreasoned, established, unquestioo- 
ing, effective^ unbelief of the vulgar man in the modem world. 

Now, God of the Christian faith i$ alpha and omegas the 
First and the Last Heaven and bell also are the first and the 
last. God, heaven and bell, are the uliimate positions which 
gave^position to man in his world. When heaven and hell cease 
to be the setting of man's bodily existence, that is, when the 
body ceases to have a finite setdog, there arises a series of ques- 
tions which am extremely embarrassing to the vclgar mind. 
Where, pray, is God? Where is heaven whence the Son of God 
came for the salvation of man? Where did Christ go when He 
rose from the dead? Where shall the risen dead of manJrind go? 
And where shall they have “the lifc everlastiDg'7,Smce it is not 
possible to imagine a place beyond the endless spaces of our 
world, the image-ridden mind of the vulgar finds the existence 
of G(^, and with it the whole of the Christian faith, at once 
unthinkable and incredible. Thus to the mind of an unoriented 
body, atheism becomes a second insfinct. 

The scientific and philosophica! objections lo the Christian 
faith are, for the vulgar mind, rumors rather than reasons. They 
are accepted with minimum of argument because there is, in 
the modem mind, a new and peculiar bias toward atheism. This 
bias is prior to rational and practical grounds whi^ are pro- 
posed in the usual explanations of it. The new instinct of in- 
credulity can be rooted only in a new surmise, shared by the 
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vulgar and the cultured alike, that we are lost. And we are lost 
ultimately because our world is endless. Oui immersion in the 
things ait)imd us, our passion for science and technology, our 
preoccupation with production and politics, our hectic attach- 
mehsto particular objects of knowledge or power, all these 
wMch m^e the **6ecular spirit/’ are effects rather than 
causes of atheism in our time. Like atheism itself^ they are the 
several transmutations of the new despair of man in his world. 

4. THE GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT 

a. The Machine and the Void 

The modem man's love of goods and power provided by 
his machines is the infataacion of a jilted lover. Man’s tifst love 
is life Itself. If he has abandoned himself into the arms of the 
lifeless things he himself has made, it is because he lives in 
despdr of his destiny in the vend of his world. But, thjs wed- 
ding of incompatibles, of the living and of the dead, <s a ter- 
rible thing. Men wedded to machines are attached to tilings 
which are absolutely alien to their own existence. Neither God 
nor nature blessed ^ union. It was simply a case of desperate 
man ruitnmg into the arms of a painted hussy. She was very 
alluring. No doubt about it. She was extremely rich and talked 
of treasures and pleasures passing ail imagination. She cooed 
about comfort, freedom, security, power, and everything good 
and lovely. But she did not unctetaod her husband. It never 
occurred to her that he might care for something other than 
her g<7ods; that he might have oome tohernotm love but in 
despair. Knowing nothing about life or lifetime, she thought 
power and goods were all a man could possibly want. She did 
not even suspect the existence of the oto woman, man’s first 
love, tjiat is, life herself. She had no idea that the good a man 
wants lis other than the goods she dangled before his eyes, or 
that the power she offered him might only increase his despair. 
So, she went on winking and boasting, being certain that she 
'liad her man,” and had him ”for keeps ” 
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Btu it soon became evident that the union was not quite 
sadsfactoiy. Man developed a strange illness. For all the world, 
he acted as one poisoned. The more he lived on his woman's 
bounty, the worse he became. He had everything to oke him 
happy, and he became thoroughly miserable. Instead of 
in peace and security, he quarrelled endlessly and flirted with 
death. He was attach^ to his goods, but he seemed unable to 
enjoy them. Instead, he was busy adding more and more to 
what he already had, and using his goods as though they were 
so mu± trash. Every so often, he seemed to want thing s for no 
reason at all. He seemed to enjoy getting them, if ^'enjoy'* is 
the word for it But he did not even enjoy getting them He 
would squander any amount of goods for some reason not good 
enough to satisfy a fool A closer look r^ade it evident that what 
he really wanted was to dominate. The one thing he seemed to 
want above all else, no matter what his profession or even his 
intenden, was to have the power to do as he pleased. That 
seemed k truth to satisfy Mm. Whenever he had his way, one 
could see a strange light in his eyes, as though he had at last 
satisfied himself. Nobody knew where this light came from. But 
it was suspected that now he was mad; 

Man’s present infatuadoa with machines is unintelligible 
apart from their lostness in the modem world. His life without 
hope and Ms present attachment to goods made by machines 
are two foci of the same ellipse upon which be is enacting the 
dance macabre of contemporary life. The man of today, who 
has turned bis machines into instroments of chaos is not merety 
a victim of miscalculation He is not a child who has yet to 
learn the pn^ use of his toys. He is a desperate human being 
engaged in an inational attempt to find a substitute for life 
itself. Machines arc not simply sourices of power and pleasure. 
They are the modem man’s solution to the problem of his exist- 
ence. When the good is identified with goods and power fulfils 
a man’s life, the problem of life is solved. The insoluble problem 
of toe good becomes changed into a multitude of soluble 
problems. 
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Tlie ultimate function of the machine is to mdce man at 
home in his boundless world. It is supposed to give man a power 
which shall nullify the power of de^. It is supposed to turn 
man into a god who shall live alone and lilce it. In shorti the 
maCiiuiB is proposed and accepted as the antidote to despair in 
the modem world. 

Man’s infatuation with his machines is a futile attempt at 
escape from his lostness In the modem world. This alone ex- 
plains the strange discrepancy between his technological in- 
genuity and nis fatal inaptitu^ with his fellowmen. How the 
same men can be at once so infernally clever and so abysmally 
stupid defies explanation in terms of ratuie and reason. It is 
absurd to look to human nature for an explanation of modem 
man’s flirtations with chaos while peace and prosperity beckon 
to him at every comer. There is no correspondence between 
man’s ignorance and his courting of calamity. Man’s natural 
reason is not so deficient that it shalllead him to perambulate at 
the edge of destructioni yea, even walk on one foot while at it, 
acting for all the world as though he were veiy much drunk. 
Man’s misuse of his machines suggests a radical msanity, a 
desperation which leads him to pursue death even while he does 
his best to keep alive. * 

Man’s alienation from life and his zeal for power over 
aU things are two sides of his existence without hope and with- 
out joy. The modem man's passion to disembowel the unWeise 
of its secrets and to exercise absolute power over nature, even 
at the risk of self-destruction, contains bp element of lust which 
is not explicable except as due to a despair turned into indiffer- 
ence. Knowledge is good and power is good. Curiosity is good 
and activity is good. But lust for knowledge and lust for power 
as found among us are corruptions bom of despair. No wonder 
that our ''age of science” is also an age of insane and wanton 
destruction. Of ccuisc, “sdence” is not responsibie for ou' 
madness. But our business is not with ''science.” It is with men 
who axe bent upon rationalizing the total life of mankind. These 
men exist isolated in \he world. Their isolation, their obsession 
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with technics, and their lust for power are compounded into an 
insanity which is the undoing of nations and peoples in our 
time. 


b. Irrelevant Science 

The knowledge and power and goods yielded by science 
and technology are the most effective facts in modeni life. 
Hence, men's reliance upon science and technics is, so to speak, 
a new instinct, an unquestionable conviction domkating human 
existence and activity in our time. This faith in science is in- 
spired and constantly confirmed by its achievements. The sci- 
entific method is responsible for the new power of man over 
nature. It has ^ven us electricity which has revolutionized our 
society. It has made for incredible progress in the cure and pre- 
vention of disease. It has made for new goods which are now 
indispensable to happiness. It is, in short, the source of *Ue 
American standard of life” which is universally acknowledged 
os the best thing on earth. Besides, the knowledge and power 
derived from science give the human spirit e new end godlike 
dignity. Modem science is man's crowning achievement, and 
men’s faith in it is as reasonable as it is unquestioning. 

It is now a dogma that the only way to the good life is 
sdentific method ” The same objectivity, the same kind of 
knowledge, the same skill at solving problems and adjusting 
parts one to another, which produced our technical civilization, 
are expected to bring men and groups of men together for a 
universal prosperity. Every other man is convinced that if he 
oidy knew the iaCts, tiSi. the impovtant facts, about this economic 
and political problem, and If he were clever enough to compre- 
hend the problem, he could solve it to everybody’s satisfaction. 
He is convinced that the whole difficulty 'ies in the enormity 
and complexity of the problems confronting him. He assumes 
that all OQT perplexities and miseries and failures are due to our 
ignorance and inability to manage a bcwilderingly involved 
situation: always an objective situation even though it may also 
involve him. So he labors and hopes against hope that he will 
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overcome his ignorance and master bis problems. He has an un- 
uttered and unutterable suspicion that he may never get there. 
If he knows enough, he knows that what ne does not know is an 
ocean and that he cannot chart it well enough ^or safe sailing. 
But,Shat else is there to do? He goes on with his work. 

Ti^ere are indications that the problem of the good society 
cannot be solved by an extension of the objectifying method of 
the sdences to the realm of human relations. But nothing less 
than the ruin of our civilization will persuade our ‘'scientific 
minded age'’ to admit that it is on the wrong track. This inertia 
is not due only to bad logic and bad temper. The obvious retcrt 
to the suggestion of the insufficiency of science is, What else is 
there? Lost men have no one but themselves. Take away their 
faith in themselves» faith which appears amply justified by “sci- 
entific progress,” then they are absolutely lost and their ^pair 
is ultimate. In the “world of modem science” faith in the “ob- 
jective method of science” is men’s only ground for hope; when 
this faith is called in question we arrive at the limits of human 
despair. 

Still, our situation is precarious enough to force us to 
doubt the suitableness of “the scientific method’' for a proper 
handling of social problems. There is every reason for suspect- 
ing that “science" as the means of achieving peace and security 
among men is not only inadequate but also misleading and in 
principle absurd. Human relations ha^/e become “rationalized” 
as never before. Men do not allow much to stand in the way of 
their pursuit of “a good life,” and they know how to attain it 
better than any generation before us. But the fact is that the 
more rationalized life becomes, the more .men become irra- 
tional 

Our present faith in science is a counsel of despair. If we 
will not so much as look for another way to minimize the evils 
in our world, it is because we have no expectation of finding 
one. Our isolation in the modem world has convinced us that 
our hope to see good is in our ingenuity, that is, in science and 
technology. Nevertheless, we have to acknowledge that “the 
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soieAtific^nethod” has provided us Tpift noefi^ve antidote to 
thelpst in our world. The reason for this failure is that our disp 
temper is neither physIcsQ nor psyckologicd. It originates in cm 
lelntion not to things hut to destiny. Science which gives tis 
mastery over things is futile lor sdf-aastery as we exist 
tion to our metaphysiesd end. To rely upon it for the puri&ca- 
tum of our lust is to engage in hocus-pocus. We should not, 
thenefoie, be surprised when in ^ite ctf all sound knowledge 
and skill in which we excel, we can neither turn away from the 
road to ruin nor slow down our rush toward it. Antidote to lust 
must be sought in a new orientation toward destiny and this is 
a matter of wisdom and not of onr science. 



CHAPTER Vn 

The Problem of Lore 


1. A NBW CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE 


THE NEW ENLIGHTENMENT dictates that wt keep silefll 
about death. Our intellectual leaders seem to have airived at a 
tacit agreement among themselves that death is neither illumi- 
nating nor important. It is important that life is a ''struggle for 
existence”; but it is not important that the living die. It is ob- 
vious that men work and labor in order to keep body and soul 
together; but they should not care that one day there shall be 
neither body nor soul. A man must love life; that is natural But 
a man must not hafe dying; that is not natural! Concern with 
finitude is foolish, To think d "mutability** is sentimental and in 
bad taste. To antieipats ultimate frustration is unintelligent and 
unhe^y. Gone is the Gredk and Roman superstition that 
life is a preparation for death. Plato, the Psali^ts, Buddha^ 
the Apostle Paul, Marcus Aurelius, Augustine, Shakespeate, 
Donne, Pascal, Spinoza, Carlyle, Melville, Dostoevski— these 
and others like them, were, oh -well, great men, hut, then, in so 
far as they worried Wds about “mutability,” they lacked 
somewhat of the good sense which makes it obvious dmt death 
has nothing to do with the way one lives. 

There were times when men spoke of death with dignity 
and power. They faced death habitually and with an unspeak- 
able seriousness; and they allowed it to teach them wisdom, and 
to make them "great" Without these men, there would have 
been no Wesfem culture. Without their thoughts and percep- 
tions, nothing in the history of Western culture is int^gible. 
Such men shaped the spirit of the Western world and gave it a 
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soulwkhoutwhicliitsbodyisiiiperilQfextuictioi] « , . IthAS 
now become wisdom to ignore Dianas fiohude and a matk of 
superiority to scorn anyone who so much as dares whisper the 
word ^'death.’* Preachers say nothing about our end, aad theo^ 
logians boast that they are not concerned with ‘‘physical 
Philosopheis have given up preparing us for death, and our wise 
men teach us to forget it. 

People today will not think about death and they will not 
talk about it. It does not concern them. They no longer care. 
So be it. They pay the "moitidan" a thousand doliais for 
creating the illurion that a dead man is merely sleeping. They 
pamt and powder the corpse. They dress him up as though he 
were going to a party. And why do they give him a ride such 
as he never had while he was alive? Why do ^ey suiroimd the 
casket with piles of gaudy flowers, and why do they cover up 
the grave with them? People will not speak about d^th. They 
try to cover it up by not talking about it; and when it arrives, by 
pretending that it is not there. But, what are all this conspiracy 
of silence and all this turning the other way, but dread turned 
into a new despair? It is despair that makes men to shut up 
about death. If they do not care, that also is despair. Brooding, 
wajHag, and otherwise "^anykg on'* about dead: may become 
undignified and disgusting. On the other hand, to live as though 
there were no death is a lying life and abysmally stjpid . It is the 
first guilt and the deadliest thWg in this world. And there i$ no 
explanation for so shocking an ignorance except that it is self- 
imposed because of a new^despair. 

2. THE PROBLEM OF CONVERSATION: 

OF ISOiATlON 

Death is a macabre subject, and one would suppose that 
by ignoring it, men would become healthy minded and open 
one to another. Without the dread of death, men ought to be 
free from anxiety and despair. They should become extiaveits 
and find no difficulty in communicating with their fellowmen. 
After all, for minds which are not related to nonbeing, every- 
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thing is objective, at least virtually objective; iicnce, there 
should be no serious problem of commumcatio!!. But, the facts 
belie such a supposition. Communicatioii between persons has 
become almost impossible. One cannot converse with people 
apy^tsvuye. They will not speak to you, They do not hea' what 
you say. You speak; they speak; but there is neither speech cor 
hearing. You dare not tell your friend about anything that is 
“personal” And if you do, you will find that he wilt not listen 
to you. So you talk about something. You rush through the 
how-do-you-do and fine-thank-you and how-are-you, and start 
a patter about Jie we^fhec^rices^ the "oise^ hgrd rifnea the 
w orld situatiotL. etc. But all ^at is rather tedious. You cannot 
te’SnrSrlong— half-an-houT at the most. So, you propose a 
gai^c of cards and a little drink. Or, you go somewhere and do 
something together. 

Why wilt people not enter into convcisation? Because they 
wQl not say what is on their minds, because they know that their 
neighbor is in no mood to listen. Men who are anxious, .whose 
souls have tasted of despair, will neither speak their thoughts 
nor expect to be beard if they do it. Despair turns people into 
deaf-mutes. It shuts life to life and makes each man a stranger 
to his neighbor. But, what is this despair which makes com- 
munication between persons so difficult and almost hopeless? 
It cannot be despair about health, or property, or friends. Such 
problems are usually far from desperate. T^y are oonuron 
problems which ought to interest one^s friends and make com- 
munication with them helpful. The despair which shuts the 
mouths of men and makes them talk dii^ is not despair with 
anything in particular. It is the despair of life itself. It is a re- 
pressed and dumbfounding despair which condemns men to 
solitude and loneliness. Hence it is that there is so much talk 
and so little u*iderstan(liDg. 

Men are huddled together, and each one is alone. They 
spend billions in Older to be in some sort of £ crowd. They can 
no lo^-ger abide t)eing alone. They cannot resist busy thorough- 
fares, restaurants, stadiums, movie houses, clubs, lodges, 
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churches, lecture halls, etc. Anywhere they walk In, they want 
to see someoae smile at them and call them by their &st name. 
They are pathetically eager to be fussed over and guffawed 
with. Hence they huddle together so much that they are con- 
tinually getting on one another’s nerves and falling apao^hey 
M 50 easily because they seldom get together as persons. 
In the crowd, a man is not a person. His private life is excluded 
from his participation ia the life of the group. After all, the 
main fonedoo d the group is to divert him, to take him away 
from Vimself. Hence it is only fair that he should get lost in 
it But, in this self-repudiador-, he is desperately alone 

The pathedc eagerness of men today to go some place, to 
be ui a crowei, to do something, is bom of loneliness, of an toer 
emptiness which is the counterpart of the void around them. In 
fact, the group can do nothing but divert attention from this 
prior miseiy which drives men to it. It diverts attention, but in 
so doing it establishes the despair in the soul; for now there is 
no escape from the wasteland without and the desert within. 
When men in despair huddle together they are not thereby com- 
forted They in fact irritate one another. This also is an evidence 
of the despair in the new world. 

3. THE CONGESTED WORLD 

Men, other than astronomers and a few dreamers, do not 
spend their time staring at the endless spaces. This is just as 
well. The eyes were placed upon the forehead because they are 
meant to look upon the fullness dt the earth and not upon the 
emptiness of the heavens. Men are completely immersed in their 
thousand terrible problems all over the eai^. Who cares 
whether the world be bounded or unbounded? Our anxieties, 
dreads, despairs ate social and not spatial. There are good and 
well-known reasons why men are crowded together and lonely 
in out world: good so^ and psychological reasons. Men are 
preoccupied with men and not with the universe. Hence, the 
universe has nothing to do with the matter. 
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SHU, why has the earth become so small and so congested? 
Why cannot men keep from stepping upon one another’s toes, 
even though they may be walking upon a fairly wide street? 
Why do they keep brushing against one another, apologizing, 
growl^ and going theif way? The world has shrunk to the 
size of a tiny Polynesian island. It is no longer big enough for 
all the people who live on it. Each man is worried that there 
will not be room enough for hims elf, and is constantly pushing 
with both elbows. He is watchful lest he be throTO into the 
water. He is so busy keeping his foothold that he cannot so 
much as turn his eyes to ^e sea. He even forgets that he is on 
an island. His life is so fuU of problems to be solved, and so 
infested with dangers to be overcome, that it ^akes aQ the wit 
and energy he has in order to attend to these, without spend* 
ing himself in futile contemplation of the sea about him. 

Quite so. Nevertheless, he does not escape his situation by 
forgetting about it. He remains lost, and his lostness conditions 
his hectic existence. Men who despair of escape from a tiny 
island may be very busy bickering and quarreling among them- 
selves. But still, it would be impossible to understand the whole 
of their unwholesome existence, withoul taking into account 
that they are lost, and without hope. 

So it is with the man in the miodem wcrld. His continuous 
failures to live inteUigeatly and decently, his neuroses and 
psychoses, his self-contradictions in thought and act, his pa- 
thetic grasping for life and happiness, and his constant toying 
with death and lapses into abysmal misery— these have their 
proximate social and psychdogical explanations. One can 
make economic, political, technological, moral, bistorical, edu- 
cational, studies of our complicated common life. One can 
discuss capitalism, oommunism, totalitarianism, democracy, 
values and traditions, etc. One can point out that the earth has 
shrunk through our means of communicatioa and that our msti- 
tudons have become too big because of our technological and 
industrial advances. One can go on endlessly, and elaborately, 
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with proWcms of this “one world’* and show how they are all 
hut imolnble. But if one forgets that we are lost in our world, 
one cannot understand our existence today. 

The panic of the Western man today is inexplicable in 
terms of his acknowledged problems. One is not ab^tely 
helpless. ActuaUy, there is space enough to enable anyone to 
move away a \At, and to mitigate any pressure one does not like. 
One can contrive a bit, and resist a bit, and have some hope of 
success toward a decent life. It is' irrational and cowardly to 
despair in relation to men and institutioDS. Nevertheless, we do 
despair, even though we are not.cowards. We despair because 
the relative frustrations of Life in our society are occasions for 
the quickening of aa absolute frustration m the human soul. 

Our personal and social problems are vehicles of our meta- 
physical ^pair with our existence. Hence they are endowed 
with a seriousness incommensurate with the relative good or 
evil they embody. In themselves, they are of relative difficulty; 
but as tokens of the peril of life itself, they are unmanageable. 
It is precisely in the problems of “daily bread" end security that 
we meet the ultimate problem of life Itself; our chronic failure 
to deal intelligenty w'ih problems of daily existence is the 
primary evidence of our despair iu our world. 

4. OP SELF‘PITY, SELF-HATRED, PITY, AND 
CALLOUSNESS 

The man in an empty world is a terrible egotist. The 
public world being empty, he fancies a private world of his own. 
He ^Is die fetter with images tom from the outer world and 
invests them with all of his frustrated vitality. These images are 
endowed with feeling and sensibility. They fuse with his soul 
and inflate it. They produce an inner world of being and be- 
coming which is apart from the empty world outside, and re- 
places it. Here he is secur^against tl^ void. Here, he is the loid 
of a world of his own. Everything in his world is his own. In 
fact, it is he himself who is everything in this inner world. 
Hence, he is extremely partial to the goings on within. His emO' 
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\iOBs are the very stuff of his life, and his innec hurts are threats 
to his very existence. Although on this side of insanityp be 
knows the inner world as one of shadows and make-believe, be 
clings to it as the only sure thing in this world of vanities azid 
resists, ^veiy threat to the ego which roles over it. 

The “ego*" is a pretense, and the egotist knows this. He is 
not foolish enough to believe that the world inside is the real 
woridp or that its plenum fills up the emptiness of the public 
world in which he in fact exists. Hence, even while he builds up 
his self-world, he is frustrated and lives in bltteiBe&s. He hates 
the nothing he creates out of nothing. His self-love which is his 
love of life in the public world, is turned into seif-hatied; and 
he rebels against the world and everything in it. The selhsh 
man who. has tastea of despair (and who has not done so?) 
conipts his natural selMove into self hatred, and lives without 
joy even while he posits himself and asserts himself against 
every one else. * 

Natural seU-love informed by reason is an indispensable 
elenient in any ongoing society. It is the impulse to live and to 
enjoy things. Even the “seiiishness*’ in self-love is an inevitable 
consequence of the fact that human beings cannot feel another’s 
good as they do their own. But the '‘selfishness” that goes with 
seli-assertioii is a radically different matter. It is bom of self- 
hatred. The selfish man does not enjoy the goods he has or lusts 
ato. What he has is not good; and what he has not, he wants 
because he loves it but because he is loveless. He does not 
love his good. He does not love himself. He in fact hates him- 
self; and with .hin^lf, he hates his neighbor. 

The self-hatred in selfishness is unbearable. Hence it is 
readily transmuted into self-pity. Jhc hated self is objectified 
into the pitied self. Moral revuMon'is replaced by the esthetic, 
and the self-hater contemplates hiinself as a pitiful soul caught 
in a spiky net of s!isfortune. But seilf-pity also is unbearable. 
The self-objectification in it is not ch^gh to free a man from 
the despair rn his soui. Hence, the man who pities himself seeks 
others who may become objects of his pity. He looks for and 
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finds evidences of miseiy in otheis^ and pities them with the 
selfsame pit> with which he pifies himself. He is espednily 
partial to infants and little beasts who, in their helpless sufiei- 
in^ are perfect objectifications of self '■pity. 

The objects of self-pity are ^tremely prone to ingcatitude, 
and even to ndeness and rebellion. They become imaccount* 
ably sullen, uncooperative and even defiant. They are either 
too obsequious or too "Ifbesh,” either too self-€ffacfog cr too 
self-asserting. They are strangely difficult and unpredictable. 
The selfsame despair which informs the pity of the powerful, 
makes the weak petulant. The sdf-hatred of Jk inferior, as that 
of the superior, is changed readily mto self-pity. But self-pity in 
this case has no outlet in pity-full acts. Such outlet wanting, 
self-pity reverts to self-hatred and an envious hatred of those 
who have the power to do good. 

Western society today is a hotbed of self-pity. Lonely men, 
severally in despair, have developed a sentiment of commimity 
which is at once soft and callous. It is as though they were 
inmates in a hospital for incurables. There is a great deal of 
mutual sighing: That fellow is worse off than I am,'* "I am 
dreadfully sorry,'* ^'Oh, how it must hurt, 1 wish I could help 
you.” No matter how much of a brave front these inmates may 
put up, no matter how much 'Tun” they may have, they are 
without hope and without joy. Each man pities the others. But 
he pities himself in a special way. In fact, he sometimes does 
not care one whit whedier the next fellow is dead or alive. He 
feels with his fellow inmates, and he does not feel with them at 
all. He cares for them, and he does not care at all. His caring 
and noi caring dike are not sc much responses as eruptions. 
They correspond not so much to his neighbor's situation, as to 
the workings of the misery within him. They weave their sense- 
less patterns wiihout regard to reason or right, inducing a kind 
of hospital madness upon the sanest patient in the place: a 
madness characterized by the contradictory workings of pity 
and callousness in the same sick soul. A sk^ man has a lot 
feeling for the miserable fellows around hinu Nevertheless, he 
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is a sick man and not a saint. And it is very dangerous for our 
common life that the diSeience between these two is all but 
unknown. 

The pitying soul suppresses its pity and turns callous. The 
willing callousness of such a person is other than a lack of 
imagination. It is the suppression of the imagmarion by one 
who projects h:s despair into his doty. He is neither as helpless 
nor as sensible as be pretends. There is no objective ground for 
the sense of sheer futility in his soul. The objective shuation is 
not simply desperate. It may be very difficult, and almost des^ 
perate. But, a man can do something: which is better than 
nothing. C^ousness, moreover, cannot be explained in terms 
of selMove and the struggle for existence. There is no natural 
limitaiion or animal impulse that can account for the bitterness 
in the hard heart of man. Callousness is despair in disguise. It is 
the desperate man's means of doing away with the self-pity 
paisoning him and talnng away his joy. It is the triumph of the 
void in one’s own soul, making all relations empty and turning 
life itself into a foretaste of death. 


5. THE PROBLEM OF LOVE 

This callousness goes with a tenible desire for love or 
sympathy. The new alienation of. man from his world makes 
him to elmg to his fellowmen with a detenrined fervor. Being 
left alone with Lis fellowmen, he exists in a new and absolute 
dependence upon them. He lives with a new conviction that 
weal and woe depend upon the help or hinorance he shall 
receive from those around him. Hence, his desire tor love and 
cooperation becomes a matter of life and death. 

The love of one’s fello^en has become the deepest need of 
our time. A man is almost beside himself when he finds, a friend 


who is a ’’real pal” and “will do anything for him ” Nothing in 
the world could induce him to cross his friend and even to 


o ffend him. Ate cares neither for truth nor for right so long as 
Se cm please his friend. He help him at the expense of 
anybody else and will remain to him a loyal friend come what 
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may. Thus he would like a friend to love him and thm he him- 
self must love a friend 

Yes, indeedl Love is a great thing, the greatest thing in the 
world. The poets and the preachers say so; and they are right. 
Everybody ^ows that personal, social, international problems, 
which are driving us mad, cannot be solved without love. The 
psychologists will tell you that you wHl have no peace unless 
you love people and people love you. Social reformers will tell 
you that mrless capital and labor, Jews and Gentiles, the colored 
people and the uncolored, learn to understand, and love, and 
trust one another, there is not much hope for anybody. Those 
who talk and write about group relations will tell you that 
unless the nations learn to understand, and love, and trust one 
another, we shall aP come to a terrible end. 




love, Everyone who loves love knows how hard it is to love 
one's fellowmen. It Is one thing fn gmtR anftthftf 

to have it and to rive it There is something inside of us that 
makes the openness and generosity of love out of the question. 
The som of every man is shut up to the soul of every ot^rman. 
It has its own private despair with its destiny, its own knowl- 
edge of its own lostness, its own devastating resentment oh its 
own nuHifying fate. It anticipates its ultmiate separation from 
the society of men in a virtn^ but all toe real separation from 
them even now. Men used to say that every man must one day 
meet his God alone. The modem man is convinced that he must 
one day meet the void alone. Hence, he lives alone, that is, he 
lives without love. 

The despair in the modern man makes love at once im- 
perative and impossible. Hence, he is at once frustrated and 
guilty. He is un^le to love and is consistently blamed for his 
lovelessness. The demand for love is categorical and irresistible. 
Loving, on the other hand, is a “moral impossibility ” The uni- 
versal assumption of the other man’s guilt is not an accident. 
There is ‘an open secret that love is no less rare than it is 
right , 
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Hence lust for power has assumed a new virulence among 
us. Modem ''technology” h^ been an overwhelming temptation 
for lust among both men and nations. But th^ manufactory of 
lust is in the souls of men who live without hope. 



CHAPTER- VIII 


Antidote to Lust 


1. LOVE FOR LIFE 


LUST IS CORRUPTED LOVE. It is love corrupted, as we 
have seen, by despair with one's destiny. This despair toms 
one’s natural love for being into an at^nence and a revul- 
sion. It now becomes an irresistible temptation to turn away 
from the void whicb threatens one's existence, and to preoccupy 
oneself with goods which are available as well as enjoyable. 
But such preocciipatiDn is characterized by a lack of measure 
and prop^on. Every other good draws os to itself as if it were 
the absolute good. We pursue our objectives with a passion 
which has nothing to do with the amount of good in them. 
Goods promise us a good which they cannot yield for the simple 
reason that they do not contain it, Every attainment becomes a 
frustration confirming the despair in us and pushing us back 
into the void in which we exist., Thus it is that, instead of 
enjoying the solid satisfactions of love, we are subjeaed to the 
endless frustrations of lust, and we live without good and with- 
out joy. In such a life, power itself, which is the means of good 
and joy, becomes their substitute, and lust for power replaces 
the love of life itself. 

Love for life is the only authentic antidote to lust in gen- 
eral and to lust fo’- power in particular. 

Love for life is not exuberance of a healthy animal. It is 
neither natural nor possible for man to exist as the flowers of 
the field or the birds of the air, even though he may be inspired 
by them. To be human is to exist in one’s lifetime and under 
the shadow of the void. To love life, for us, is to acknowledge 
140 
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diis shadow under which we exist. It is to confront the void dis- 
cerned through the shadow, and not to turn away from the 
darkness overhanging it. Whatever our temperament, to love 
life is to cry out from the depths against a destiny which is to 
us the lemoval of the condition of aU good. It is an intelligence 
and singleness of mind which comprehends that neither posses- 
sions, nor prestige, nor security, nor knowledge, nor power, is 
good except to one who Is alive. It is to be possessed of a sim- 
plicity of heart which enables us to exist m the truth that there 
is no substitute for our being. To love life is to resist the most 
bewildering of all confusions, that is, the confusion of being 
with having. 

The love of life is that wisdom whereby we ^'number our 
days." It is to acknowledge that our lifetime, the time which 
is measure of our lives, has a beginning and an end. It is to 
remember the past and to anticipate the future, and to be prop- 
erly impressed with the fact that they both issue in the void. It 
is to set the cut off time of our existence over against that end- 
less time during which we do not exist. It is to exist in time, and 
to repudiate the self-repudiation of an existence in which every' 
thing is temporal except the huiian being who desires or enjoys 
it. Since for man to be is to be in time, the love of being is 
to refuse to be lost in the times of other beings. It is to number 
one"^ own days, and to relate all times to the time of one’s own 
being. To love life is to join time and space together, to love life 
and goods together, and to allow the love of life to qualify the 
love of goods. To love life is to love all goods sub specie vitae, 
Jr Is to number one's nays whil^one numbm one's goo^. Th& 
difference between a wise man and a fool is that the fonner 
numbers his dam and the latter wi Q not do it7 The diffmaCb 
between a human bemgandTCmte dTai^ls that the fonner 
exists in his lifetime and the latter is always moving away &om 
it The man loves life andeni nvs his ancnrHii^pTy; tTia 
brute despises are and lusts after “goods," turning good into 
evil and life into dea th. 

' To Iwe hie IS to know despair, and to know despair is to 
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know guilt As it is impossible to love life without despsdr, sou 
k is impossible to despair without being guilty. The love of life ' 
expresses itself in a sobriety and an accompanying humility 
which were foolish unless a man exist k guEt. It is an inane face 
that registers pleasure or pain without also revealing a^iious 
soul» that is, a soul which has tasted of despair and guilt. The 
expression of authentic hamaiiity is a unique and strange light 
which is also a gloom, a gloom which is also light This glocun- 
light is a matter of fate and freedom, of despair and guEt in 
which one man sees another in understanding and love, and is 
united with him “in the bundle of life.” An empty face is the 
face of a man who exists as though be were a m arms,** 
laughing and eying indifferently to the despair and guilt in 
him. Such a face is devoid of that beauty and dignity which k 
peculiar to the human being. It lacks li^t and inleliigeiLoe. It 
is a face without love and without power. It is a void; death 
itself staring U6 k the face. A man without an awareness of the 
mystery of guilt within his soul is one whose despair has already 
destroyed his love of bemg and has, with it, incapacitated him 
for love toward his fellowmen- 

To love life is to obey the commandment, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is to ioye onescK and one’s 
neighbor as human beings, as those with ^ same fate and the 
same freedom, tempted at aE times to despair because of their 
fate, to hate their common life and therewith one another. To 
love life is to acknowledge the wrong in the lust which makes 
us to turn against ourselves and against our neighbor. It is to set 
aside aE subterfuge and self-justiEcation, and to confess our 
guEt in that we do not love our neighbor as ourselves. It is that 
humEity among men which begs for understanding ancfforglve- 
ness. It jmns all men iu oniyer for “fahu” which shall purify 
our lust and restore us to that love which shall hind us toge^r 
in compassioii and justice. 
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2. THE AMBIGUITY OF EXISTENCE 

The strange but inescapable fact h that ia human existence 
despair and guilt are joined together. This fact is strange be- 
cause i<;appear$ Illogical. If the destiny of man is the void, it is 
right, and therefoTe, not guilty, to despair. If it is in fact gnilty 
to despair, then the void is a delusbn and we ought not to 
despair It cannot be at once right and guilty to despair. But 
despair is at once right and guilty; or, despair is at once wrong 
and reasonable. 

During the ages of faith, men acknowledged their guilt 
and their despair issued from their sense of guilt. Their primary 
concern was ''eternal death” in hell. In this our time, men take 
the void for granted, and live in despair. They live for the en- 
joyment of available goods (which is a form of despair), and 
all the while plead ''not guilly.'* BeKeveis acknowledge guilt 
but repudiate despair. Unbelievers may or may not acknowl- 
edge despair, but they certainly repudiate guilt. Such arc the 
ahematives'before the mind: b^ief of unbelief, guilt or despair. 

Still, the fact is that lust is the joint product of both guilt 
and despair. Neither gult alone, nor despair alone, can lum 
love into lust. Ihe guilty believer lives in the hope of forgive- 
ness; and forgiveness lestows him to love and jusdce. The 
desperate unbeliever is overwhelmed by the vanity of life, and 
succumbs to an apathy which is the end of love and lust alike. 
Lust does not flourish in one who is either simply guilty or 
simply desperate. But lust is a im>veisa] fact. Therefore men 
exist ambiguousJy as at oocg possessed of both despair and 
^uEt. Thejust in (he believer means that, contrary to his opinion 
of himself, he is a mao of despair. The same lust ia the unbe- 
liever means that in spite of his conviction of innocence, he 
exists as one who is guilty. In fact, the guilt of the believer is a 
product of his despair, and the despair of the unbeliever is a 
product of his guQt. 

Human life, and the works of man, are unintelligible apart 
from the fact that in us despair and guilt work together as the 
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double engine which is the source of the boundless infemnl 
energy making for the desolations upon the earth. The erstwhile 
pfedominance of the sense of guilt in Christendom was a 
natural consequence of a common faith under the tutelage of 
the churches. Men who took for granted an eternal e^tence 
in heaven or hell, took guilt as their major prohlem and'sought 
a righteousness which woakl see them to heaven, or at least to 
purgatory. On the other hand, the despair of the modem man 
is a natural consequence of the removal of heaven and hell from 
the map of his world. Since the righteous and the wicked alike 
end in the void, guilt has no ultimate cosmic significance. But 
still, lust has prevailed in Christendom, and continues to pre- 
vail. And the only il^umbatiiig explanation of this fact is diat, 
in spite of both belief and unbelief, guilt is qualified by despair 
and despair by guiU. A man may, in bis mind, be a believer; 
still, he exists in despair producing guilt and in guilt producing 
despair. A man may, in his mind, be an unbeliever; still, he 
exists in guilt producing despair and In despair producing guHt. 
The believeT may be unaware of despair, and the unbeliever 
of his guilt But since both of them- are possessed of lust, they 
exist ambiguously, related at once to the eternal and the void. 
And this ambiguous existence is the source of a faith which is 
prior to both belief and unbelief. 

It is the fate of the modem man to Hve with a decisive 
cq>pieheasion of the void. The temptation to despair comes to 
us with a new power in the 'Vorld of modem science.” No 
sophistry nor evasion can alter our existence in “an infinity of 
wcrids.”Tlw*^rfectworid"of tl^Middte Agesisgooc, Tra- 
ditional superaaturalism has become alien to the modem 
thought and imagination. The existence of heaven above and* 
hell below has become all but incredible. In spite of the em- 
bairassment of our imaginations, we have become virtually 
convinced in our minds that the setting of our existence is an 
infinite void. Hence, we exist under a shadow beyond which we 
see only darkness. Men who lived in a firlte world imagined 
that they saw the eternal. We who live in the new and "infiiute” 
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world, see the void and not the eternal. Man’s apprehension of 
the void has attained a new clarity; hence the despair in his soul 
has become explicit and overwhelming in a new way. 

Nevertheless, the void we see oSers us no authentic ex- 
planation of the gi^t and despair in our souls. We cannot avoid 
the suspicion that cui despair is a matter of emotion rather than 
intelligence, and that our denial of g jUt is itself a guilty evasion. 
Even thou^ we see the void, we are not thereby justified in 
thinkmg and living by sight alone. The void we see explains 
neither our despair nor out guilt. Despair can arise only from 
a hope frustrated, and guilt makes sense only in an existence 
in relation to the eternal. Hiere is no guilt without faith and no 
despair without hope. The void cannot evoke either faith or 
hope. Therefore, we exist ambiguously, so that the shadow 
under which we see the void is cast by the eternal which alone 
can be the source of both hith and hope. 

We shall neither understand our lust nor find an antidote 
to it, unless we exist under the shadow and think accordingly. 
The time has come, as it were, get hold of ourselves.” 
Neither the superstitions of the believers nor the denials of the 
unbelievers w^ any longer do. Both belief and unbelief are 
futile and maddeiuig efforts to move away from the shadow 
which requires that we live and act by faith. Did we live in 
light without darkness, there would be no shadow, nor despair 
cor guilt. Did we live in darkness without light, there would 
again be no shadow, and again neither despair nor guilt. Belief 
without unbelief and unbelief without belief, rather, belief and 
unbelief alike are excluded; because we exist under a shadow 
which reveals both light and darkness. We see the darkness, but 
we exist by faith. Faith is not sight; hence, credulity is fodish. 
But, there is no sight without faith; hence, unbdief is equally 
foolish. 

We see the void, but we live by faith. It is not possible to 
exist as a human being, that is, to exist rationally, without dis- 
cfiminatmg between goods and taking some matters seriously. 
We may think that good and evil are imieal, and we may refure 
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to t^ink that anything is serkm. But we cannot help having 
ccnteiapt for a man who Ives as though there were no differ- 
ence between good and evil and for one Vho cannot be 
serious,** Truth and lies, justice and injustice, love and neglect, 
are real opposites, and the difference between them is a serious 
matter. One’s work, and freedom, and security, and social le- 
sponsibiUties are similarly serious. A man must be serious. He 
must not be a loiterer, a pKtender, a windbag, an incompetent 
or a quack. Existence is serious, and the void itself cannot turn 
it into a joke. Even a clown must take his job seriously. He 
must be a passionate funster. Otherwise he is a fool, and even 
fools boo him off the stage. 

It is the ambiguity of existence that makes human life a 
serious matter. If man knew himself as immortal, be could not 
take the present life seriously. The more credulous people are, 
the less serious they are. Thdr security turns their religion and 
their lives into mere ritual. The superstitious have a minimum 
of authentic faith. On the other hand, the more certain a man is 
of his unbelief and therefore the more hopeless concerning b's 
destiny, the more he must be impressed with the uldnately in- 
consequential nature of his life and works, and the less serious 
he also becomes. After all, nothing inconsequential can be real, 
or serious. Hence, neither our immortality nor our mortality, as 
matters of certain knowledge, explains the serious character of 
the human enterprise. It is human and right to be serious, as i: 
is inhuman and wrong not to be serious, because we exist am- 
biguously in darkness and in I'ght 

Seriousness itself is ambiguous. A serious man takes him- 
self seriously, and he does not take himself seriously. He is a 
man of passion, but also he has sense of humor.** He is pas- 
sionaie without being fanatical, disinterested without being in- 
different. He acts as though his decisions were for life and 
death. StiH, he knows that there is only one matter of life and 
death, and that is existence itself. He lives in a vacuum, and yet 
his world -s full of substantial entities. Everything is vanity; 
nevertheless, nothing is in vain. The serious man lives in t^ 
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tension of these opposites. But strangely enough, this same ten- 
sion is the source cf his sense of proportion. It enables him to 
distinguish between greater and kssei goods; and what is de- 
cisive, to live according to the distmctions he makes. The 
serious'iman alone is a w^e man, and can alone achieve a 
human or rational existence. 

The life of mao in the depths is ambiguous. There are 
indeed habitual responses, prevailing attitudes, clear ideas, con- 
crete choices, discrete emotions, and the rest. But the agent 
himself is in a state of radical ambiguity. He exists as an am- 
biguous source of both good and evil. He intends the good; he 
mixes his good intention with evil; he intends both good and 
evil at the same time. He intends good, and is repelled by it 
He is repelled by evil, and yet fascinat^ and attracted by it. 
The good is dreadful, and evil is gratiQring, or at least ‘inter- 
esting.” Such is the araWgmty of our relationships to good and 
evil. If we acknowledge this ambiguity, and exist accoi^gly, 
we fulfill the first condition of a rational existence and are 
enabled to choose the good and to eschew evil If we deny this 
ambiguiiy, everything becomes confusion. We intend the good, 
and perpetrate evil. We intend evil pretending that we intend 
the good, and again we perpetrate evil. Goods come to us 
posing as evil, and evils come posing as good. Our sense of pro 
portion deteriorates. The better appears as the worse and the 
worse as better. We are continually mistaken and continually 
disappointed. Sound judgment in matters of good and evil is a 
function of faith, that is, of a firm comprehension of our exist- 
ence as 

The ambiguity of existence finds perennial expression in 
the ambiguities of human When we meet a man who 

thinks that be is motivated simply and clearly by altruisin, or a 
common good, we suspect that we are dealing with either a 
hypocrite, or a fool, or both. If we are wise, we shall not he sur- 
prised jf he next shows utmost indifiference for the welfare of 
any one but himself. When we neet a man who wants nothing 
but peace, or freedom, or security, or the friendship of his 
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feHcwmez^ we mim iiot be surprised if the felbw tunis ou^ 
be one who wants his way at the expense of peace, freedom, 
and all other good. In when we come across one who 
knows what he wants and what he does not want, and that cer- 
tainly and with a single mind, we must be prepared to have met 
a boor and a bore. This man has an unambiguous knowledge 
not only of himself but also of his neighbor. That man knows 
what is right, and that he is right and another is wrong. The 
third man whose intentions are always of the best, drives re- 
lentlessly until they ate realized. Leave them alone. Yon may 
not expect wisdom from them, and much less humility and 
respect for their fehowmen. They are &natics who live on lies 
and the flesh and blood of didr neighbors. When men lose sight 
of the ambiguities of their motives, they are full of contradic- 
tions. They become misexymakers. 

The world of things is ideally unambiguous. We know the 
thin^ hit when wc ‘'have their number," and what is numer- 
icid is unambiguous. It is the function of science to remove the 
ambiguities in our perceptions and to resolve the contradictions 
in our ideas of thinj^. Thus men attain a true knowledge of the 
“external world," and with it they acquire the power essential 
for civilization. Such is not the case in the world of persons. 
The ambiguity of human existence, and the consequent am- 
biguities of human motives, cannot be removed. They can only 
be ignored. And when they are ignored, the life of man is 
turned into a jungle of contradictions. The mors we rely upon 
our knowledge of ourselves and others as objects, the mote we 
beomne unpredictable and bewtlderrag. The more human life 
is “rationalized,” the more irrational it becomes. The more we 
are taken in by “human engineering,” the more unreliable and 
munanageable human relations become. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that this “age of science” is also “the age of anxiety ” 
The denial of ambiguity turns men into neurotics. The truth is 
that OUT existence h ambiguous; we live in ali^t that is gloom, 
and in a gloom that is light. The first princ^le of a natural 
existence for man is to live by this truth. 
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3. CIVILIZATION AND CVLTVm 

There are two kinds of truth, and two kinds of inteUigenoe 
corresponding to them. The hist is the truth about thingSp ex- 
pressed Utimately in the claxihcations and formulae of mathe- 
matical science. Such truth is a matter of technique and skills, 
and gives power over the things around us. It is attained through 
an inteiligence whose virtue it is to discover how things 'Svork.’* 
In this sense, the intelligent man is one who is clever at counting 
the numbers of causes and eflects and at altering numbers so 
as to produce aew effects. He is a man who knows both what 
he wants and how to get it. What he wants may be knowledge, 
or riches, or power, or prestige. By his own lights, he may work 
for public w^are and progress. In any case, his mind abhors 
ambiguity. His own aim is to achieve clanty both in his ends 
and in the means he empbys. And the more he knows how to 
achieve his ends, the more c^ver and the more intelligent he is. 
For him, truth is ''operational,'’ and his intelligence is technical. 

The second kind of tnith concerns the ambiguity of exist- 
ence, and the intelligence which apprehends it is wisdom. Here 
the mind moves in a direction opposite to the one described 
above. It moves from clarity tow^ ambiguity, from certainty 
toward doubt, from the simple toward the complex, from the 
naive toward the subtle, from idea toward existence. To the 
wise man, the one indispensable truth, the truth of the manner 
of one’s existence, is far from obvious. He does not live for any 
one end; neither does he live for any one set of discrete ends. 
It tuns out that his ends are partial and his motives mixed. 
There is repeatedly a question as to whether the end justifies the 
means, and as to how far an end in view motivates a proposed 
actioo. The wise mao knows that the human aspect of any situ- 
ation is decisive for the good and evil in it, and that no technical 
achievement as such is good and not e^. He knows that how- 
ever brilliant a technical success, the self-realization attmned 
through it is a function of his relations to his fellowmen. But 
such knowledge requires a serious interest in and aptitude for 
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self-knowledge. It teqiiires a sensitivity to the dsparities be- 
tweec thought and existence in one’s own life; an awareness of 
impulses which are partly incongruous with one’s purposes. 
The clarities of thought, volition and action alike, emerge from 
an ambiguous deep, and like objects retrieved from the v/ated, 
they refer us back to the sea whence they came. Ail ideas which 
involve personal relationships are sieeped in ambiguity, and it 
is the essence of wisdom to acknowlecge this &ct. The more 
disoetning we become the more we are led from one ambiguity 
to anothef, the more our minds are purified, the more we exist 
lU an ondeistanding without which our humanity itself is cor- 
rupted and destroyed. 

The distinction between these two kinds of truth made 
above is extremely useful in distinguishing between civilization 
and culture, boih of which are imperilled at this time, Civiliza- 
tion is the outcome of ingenuity, invention, and technics. Its 
progress is marked by an increasing knowledge of the ‘‘order 
and connectionis of ^ings ” and oy an increasing ability to 
manipulate them towards a “more aboodant life,” Agriculture, 
Lidu^, trarspoitation, building, and the economic ?nd politi- 
cal institutions which make for maximum production and en- 
joyment, mark the extent of civilization attained by a given 
society. Such enterprises are dependent upon observation, ex- 
periment, fonnulatian, and the' like, which lead to “clear and 
distinct ideas.” Such ideas und their ultimate expressions in 
mathematical symbols wnich represent the final dissipation of 
all ambiguity. Clarity in the “knowledge of the external world’' 
is both the source and a najor jiumph of civilization. 

Culture as represented especially by pnilosoohy and art is 
an entirely different matter. From Socjates oown, it has bee.: 
the endless task of the philcsopher to embarrass tne man who 
goes about with “clear arc distiict iaeas.” Tie vulgar man 
^nows both truth and the truth of the maiter, bolh the good and 
v/hat is good for fain, boih beauty and the beautiful. Ziis five 
senses him reliable information about his world, and his 
mind grasps facts finniy and adequately. His language is literal, 
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and bis thoughts ax exact replicas of the real world. And the 
more scientific he becomes, the more certaic he becomes of 
truth and error, of the verified and the unverified. But when the 
philosopher appears on the scene, all this certainty and pne- 
cision do not last for long. Of course, the symbols ana the 
formulae remain intact. But their meacing and significance he* 
come ambiguous, One now asks: What is reality? Wnat is a 
fact? And what is an object? Of coiizse, there are so-called 
philosophers who think they know the answers to such ques- 
dons, But the more of a phuosopher a mm is the .ess his mind 
coincides whh the cinds of ottets. In fact, the "gieatct** the 
p'lilosopher, the more radical and ±orougbgohg are his criti- 
cisms of other philosophers, and the more his "system” is nis 
own and not that of someone else, Every philosopher o: parts 
has a ^'smell” all his own^ and his awareness of truth and reality 
is both unique and unrepeatable. Moreover, those who study 
and expound his philosophy, cajnot agree among themselves 
as to what it was precisely that he said and meant to say. Hence, 
eve^ men like Descartes and Spinoza, let alone Plato, Leibniz, 
Locke, Xant, William James and Whitehead, are open to vari- 
ous interpretations and shall be reinterpreted so long as ihcy 
ax known and seriously studied. Hieib wih be other "great” 
philosophers who will create their own more or less unified sys- 
and their own disciples or critics who will debate endie^y 
as to what Ihey really thought and said. This kind of human 
activity will go on withott ever attaining the unequivocal cer- 
tainties of knowledge acquired through scientific discipline. It 
is the philosopher’s curious but muispensalv.e function to expose 
the ambiguities in human thought, and through clarification to 
lead the mind of the vulgar to an awareness of the ultimate 
ambiguity of existence Itself. Persistent and adequate critique 
of matters scientific, esthetic, ethical, political, leads us, as it 
were by the nose, to ambiguities which defy clarification and 
comprehension. There will be no end to de^ings of the good; 
and beautiful, and the true. There will be no end to the tensions 
between the universal and particular, between the abstract and 
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ihs concrete, between essence and existence. Philosophy is 
critic^ inspired by the aiQbiguity of existence, audits ultimate 
justification is its conducivetiess to exist in this ambiguity. It is 
the love of wisdom; but the essence of wisdom is the capacity 
for being in every instance critical; but, moxeover, jpan has 
such a capacity b^use he in fact exists ambiguously. Culture 
as expres^ by philosophy is a product of wisdom, and wisdom 
is insitired by our ambiguous existence. 

The culture of a people is conspicuous in its artistic 
achievements: in its literature, music, painting, sculpture, aichi- 
Cectiue, dance and drama. Here the eiidless ructions of wise 
men are matched by the endless creative work of the artists. 
Men in each generation are inspired by a strange impulse to 
produce works of ''beauty” which are a joy to the human soul. 
Men of one ''period” leam from their pmdecessors, and one 
can speak of the development of art in terms of skiD and execu- 
tion. But, there is no such thing as ptogress in the creation of 
beauty. Progress which is so obvious in science Is extremely 
debatable in art. In respect to beauty, one cannot say that 
medieval art is inferior to modem, oi: that Dutch painters are 
inferior to Italian. One cannot say that Eugene O’Neill is a 
better dramatist than Shakespeare, or that Piokofieff is superior 
to Bach. Beauty knows neither time nor place. It is a constant, 
albert ambiguous, quality which satisfies a perennial hunger and 
thirst of the human soul. The techniques of art can be taught; 
but the beauty of a work of art is evoked in the soul and must 
be re-evoked in every one who would "appreciate” it. 

The beairty in art is not dependent upon its subject matter. 
It is not mthe ingenuity with which hs parts are put together. 
It is not even in the intensity of feeling it produces in us. A 
portrait by Bmegcl may not be pretty; but it is beautiful ''Mac- 
beth” de^ with cvfl, but it is a beautiful play. A concerto by 
Saint-Sacm may be very ingenious, but it is not beautiful; on 
the other hand, a song by Schubert Is simplicity itself, and still 
—beautiful. Rachmaninoff arouses Uie emotions with music 
written less beautifully than a quartet by Mozart which causes 
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in US no meadngless excitement. Critidsm of a wock of art 
reveals that both knowledge and technique have gone into its 
makmg. It reveals details which show unusual discemmeDt and 
sensibiKty; and that an intelligence of hi^ order has Ixen at 
work iiucompiehensioB and composition. The more we notice 
these things, the more we admire the artist, and the more richly 
we are moved by his performance. But such “appreciation” is 
not enough. In fact, it is disappointhig and even disgusting to 
hear music or to look at pmnting which is merely ingenious or 
emotionaL Art without “something more” is not art; it is a pre- 
tense and a deception. It diverts us, but it also cheats us and 
leaves us empty. 

The “something more” in art, or its beauty, is in the soul 
of the artist, and therefore in lus works. But what is the “soul”? 
The soul is our ambiguous existence; the bearer of a light that 
is gloom, and of a gloom that is light The beauty in art is essen- 
d^y ambiguous, and tiiis ambiguity is characteristic of our 
existence. 

Art is notoriously a matter of the imagination. A man who 
sees and reports “bare facts” is not an artist. He may be an 
Ik acute observer and a faithful lejnodncer. but slill, he is no 
artist. On the other hand, a purely fanciful fellow also is not 
an artist. A man whose imagination breaks loose from the world 
in which we exist, and spends itsdf in building “castles in air,” 
lacks the artistes passion for truth without which a man can 
neither seek nor find beauty. Ait therefore is neither re-presen- 
tation or misre presentation of facts. It is to bring facts into a 
living relation with the soul of man. Now, ima^ation is the 
function in which thought and existence touch one another. It 
is the power to apprehend the concrete or that which exists. 
Artistic imagination is tire power to apprehend the world in the 
light of onr own concrete and ambiguous existence. Our notion 
of things as existent depends upon our apprehension of our- 
selves as existent beings. Oiv own existence being ambiguous, 
our primary experience of the world is su&sed with the strange 
light of our imagination which enables us to think as those who 
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exist, This light is perceived most strikmgly K pomaits. But it 
IS perceived ^Iso oi every work pf authenUc art. It is the essence 
of art, that without which art ls;iot art. The imaginatioii with 
its ambiguous relationship to things and thou^t is the proper 
vehicle of the truth that we who imagine exist ambi^oidy, 
confronting a desiiny which evokes both despair and hope in 
us. The fiinction of art is to lure us to the s^dow of an am- 
biguous destiny. In this way, art is no less concerned with 
^uth"* than with beauty. "Serious'' or authentic art, as against 
"ami^sement,” is one in which "truth is beauty and beauty 
truth." But the unity of truth and beauty is only in the soul 
Everywhere else, truth may be ugly and the beautiful untrue. 
The transcendent and und^nable “good" of Plato, the corre- 
sponding "beauty” of the artirt, and the evasive out inescap^le 
"truth” of the wise man’s search, are revealed in the soul of 
man who exists ambiguously. Hence it is that the disciplined 
imagination of the artist is indispensable fbr our very existence 
as “rational creation.” 

Civilization depends upon our knowledge of our world. 
Culture depends upon our knowledge of ourselves. The fonaer 
depends upon the clarification of objects and power over our 
environmenC. The latter depends upon a continual recovery of 
the ambiguities of our existence and the humility such recovery 
evokes in us. Civilization as such is a perennial source of lust, 
and the “higher" the civilization, the more energetic the lust. 
There is no single formula which explains the' rise and fall of 
dvilizatioiifi. But still, as lust in a human being marks his cor- 
ruption and virtual dissolutioiu so lust in a society by 

the powers in it, mark its corrupiion, decline, and destruction. 
Unless a vigorous culture act as an antidote to the lusts' gen- 
erated by civilizatioi], its inhumankies will lead to its death 
through one cause or another. 

Culture is the perennial cathartic which purifies the soul of 
its lust and corruption. The power of music to exorcise evil 
spirits has been Imown from China to Spaiu. But the same 
power has been exercised by poetry and dr^a, by painting and 
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sculpture, and by the dance. Generation after generation, in 
many lands, the artists have given the people joy. They have not 
only entertained them and made them to laugh and weep, but 
also they have moved them in the depths and opened their souls 
to an ambiguous light, making them at once serious and joyfuL 
They have lured them back to the shadow and'exposed thCT to 
its benign infiueace. Philosophers, famous and now unknown, 
have taught men wisdom, and artists have moved them to hu- 
mility and love. They have thus transformed, through the ages, 
despair into hope, and lust into love. Culture has been a 
perennial antidote to lust. Ii has been a source of both humanity 
and community. 

4. THE CORRUPTION OF CULTURE 

However, culture itself has a strange tendency to become 
deontuied. The more advanced the civilization, the more likely 
culture is to turn into sophistication and estheticism. The lust 
generated by the power embodied in civilization works itself 
into the souls of philosopher and artist alike. The Conner of 
these turns into a sophist and the latter into an esthete. Both 
can no longer abide ambiguity. The philosopher passes from 
existence to thought and burns his bridges behind him. Tbe 
dynamic tensions of (nought inspired by eustence are set aside 
in favor of an ideal, rather verbal, consistency which shall be 
the end of all authentic thinking. By hook and by crook, the 
thinker arrives at a **sys\em‘' which marks the end of wisdom 
and humility alike. Thus philosophy becomes "academic,'* and 
ceases to illumine the common life of the people. Sooner or 
later, it becomes evident that authentic clarification is a scien- 
tific enterprise and that the scientist alone is qualified to sys- 
tematize knowledge. Thus the philosopher is left without a 
reason for being, and wisdom is left without its advocate. But 
where there is no wisdom, there is no antidote to lust. 

The artist is subject to his own peculiar temptation. He 
also becomes addicted to clarification; in his case the end of 
art becomes the clarification of the emotions. Intelligence now 
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degeaerates into skill in arousing emotion. The artist' now be- 
comes a clever fellow who can make people laugh or ciy over 
one thing or another. He becomes adept at playing with the 
passions of men, stimulating their sensuous appetites, enabling 
them to enjoy vicariously experiences of power and luxury^ 
luring them into the land of make-believe where eveiything can 
happen but existence itself. The chief function of art now be- 
comes **emotional release.** People go to shows and concert 
halls with the primary hope of feeling something. They expect 
the artist to excite them until they gulp and perhaps even have 
tears in their eyes. They expect the maestro to poll at their 
heart strings, to make them eiLher to swon or to go momentarily 
mad in a bedlam of rhythm and noise. Of course, nobody is 
supposed to take either art o*- the artist seriously. Everybody 
knows that the whole thing is play acting. Everybody knows 
that there is no connection between art and existence, and that 
the newspapers list music and the theatre alike under '*amuse- 
ments.” **R^onalized” existence ii civilized societies threatens 
the emotional starvation of the people. The pent-iip emotions 
of the people make them uncorkortable and miserable. They 
need to "express themselves/’ and they cannot do this when 
they spend their lives calculating for power and goods. And 
this is where **the artist/’ rather the esthete, comes in. It is his 
task to give men an emotional outlet without disturbing their 
career of acquisition. He'must enable men to express the whole 
raoge of emotions without aSecting the manner of thdr lives 
or the course of their actions. Whatever he does, he must not 
impede the progress of civilization, and he must not combat 
the lusts it generates. His "art” must not call for discipline and 
intelligence. Its function is not to encourage humility and love. 
Such art is expected to excite the emotions, but it is no longer 
expected to purify them. Its clarifications must be free from am- 
bi^ty. Ajt may be difficult or simple, realistic or romantic, nat- 
uralistic or geometrical, or anything, so long as it is not ambigu- 
ous. Heaven knows, existence is ambiguous enough, In art, one 
' must know bow one feels, and the stronger one feels about it, 
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the better. It may be pretty or u^y, tunny or sad, about good 
or evil. But, in any case, we must know where we are. We 
must know what the thing ^*means”; or. at least it must mean 
something we would know rt we were clever enough. Knowing 
what it means, we must feel one way or another because of it. 
Art is become the means of escape from the ambiguity of exist- 
ence. Whatever such *‘art** does to us, it cannot and does not 
puri^ our lust. On the contrary, as a source of sentimentalism, 
it deepens the comiptbn of the civilized soul and quickens the 
pace of death. Dec^ent art is one which has lost Ae vision of 
the ambiguity of existence. Its appearance means that lust has 
become unmanageable and wiU soon destroy soul and civiliza- 
tionalike. 

Although culture is an antidote to lust, we find lust de- 
composing it continually into mere thought and mere emotion, 
and nullifying ite pcnver to purify the soul. The more advanced 
a dvilizatioo, that is, the more power there is in a society, the 
more e&te and futile its culture tends to become. In our indus- 
trial dvilizatioo, ihe authentic artist is alienated from the com- 
mon life of the people, and the market is tdsen over by a host 
of counteifdteia who have even forgotten what it was they have 
copied and cheapened. The difficulty is deeper than commer- 
dalism. Even rebellious art does not guarantee that we shall 
have the true article. The evi ’ m our culture today is that the 
philosopher and the artist themselves have succumbed to the 
despair of the “modem man.” Th^ also have declared them- 
selves innocent. They have disavowed guilt, and refused to 
subject it to philosophical and artistic criticism. Since the am- 
biguity of existence is aprirehended in the conjunction of 
despair and guilt, they are no longer taken seriously, either by 
themselves or by their public^ as educators toward ^Ue good 
life.” Culture has been severed from existence and ceases to 
act as the cathartic without which there is no antidote to lust 
and no prospect for an intelijgeiit and good existence. 

The proverbial tendency of the cultured to think or feel in 
one way, and to live in quite another, is no accident. Culture 
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is inspired by cxisteiice« but the preoccupation the cultured 

ideas and emotions is a constant temptation to dissociate 
experience from existence. This dissociation is accompanied by 
a disavowal of guilt; and without a serous view of guilt, we 
cannot, live out the truth of our ambiguous existence. T^eie is 
no such thing as culture wthout a creative awareness of guilt. 
The artist or philosopher who is not serious about guilt moves 
away from under the shadow which is the source of the light 
that is in him. When the philosopher ignores guilt, his dialectic 
becomes abstract and fatuoLS. When die artist does similarly, 
he becomes incapable of expressing that mysterious light with- 
out which there is no beauty. A philosopher who is not con- 
cerned with guilt may produce a metaphysic which takes care 
of everything under iht sun; but he cannot include man in it. 
An esthete, an artist who cannot respond creatively to guilt, 
may paint inane madonnas and pretty cherubs, but he cannot 
for life of him, paint the portrait of a man. A composer 
with the same blindness may produce clever and exciting music. 
But be has "nothing to say.” Thus it is in every aspect of culture. 
Where guilt is repudiated and ignored, culture is divorced from 
life, and degenerates into sophistry and esthetics. A degenerate 
culture, one which no confronts us with ou: humonhy 
or ambiguous existence, ideates a dehumanization which is 
death. 

Culture is an expression of humanity. Humanity, with its 
twin concerns of duty and destiny, is prior to culture. It is the 
souree of culture, and the light which is the glory of culture. 
Hence, humanity cannot be identified either with wisdom or 
with ait. It consists in faith which is both our hope for life and 
our despair with it, both the pi'esupposition of our guilt and 
our hope for deliverance from its power. Faith is our existence 
in refarior which makes our despair guilty. It is our existence in 
unrelation which makes our guilt desperate. Faith is our am- 
biguous existence in relation to God aid in a negative relation 
to the void. On the other hand, culture is the expression of our 
existence in thought and sensibility. It is neithe: self-constitu- 
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ating nor self-maintaining. It draws its boundless energies from 
faith which endows iu works with thmr characterisUc “beauty ” 
or “truth.” Hence it is tnat without faith culture is corrupted 
into sophis^c show and esthetic sham. 

Our frith is the primary apprehension of the ambiguity of 
human existence, expressed in symbols which are embedded in 
our history. In Christendom, the language of faith is the lan> 
guage of Christian faith as found b the historic creeds of 
the Church, Every faith other than the Christian, whetner im- 
poTicd or invented, fails to express our particular awareness of 
the ambiguity of our existence. We may think it is the best we 
can do, but it is not good enough to cover our case. There are 
faiths esoteric, faiths faiths humanistic. But they have 

failed to sustain our culture. Capitalism, fascism, communism 
have shaken the foundations of the world, but their combined 
effect has been and still is demonic, inflaming our lusts and 
goading us to evil. Present day n&tkmalisot, spread all over the 
earth like wildfire, is a fury rather than a faith. On the other 
hand, idealism, eutopeanism, evolutionism^ and the like, have 
become either irrelevant, or fatuous, or both. We have found 
no substitute for the Chrisriap faith; and we shall not find any. 
The soul of the Western man was formed by tae Christian faith, 
and this faith alone can nourish and sustain it. Our science and 
civilization presuppose an attitude towards trutb whose ultimate 
ground is the Christian doctrine of creation. Justice among us 
is rooted in a sense of humanity derived hon:. the scriptural 
doctrines of the worth, dignity, ^ destiYiy of man. Our sense 
of beauty itself belongs to our soul as formed by the ‘Mysteries” 
of the Christian faith. Our families, our economic and political 
institutioDS, our schools and churches, even our manners, are 
unintelligible in their origins and development, apart from the 
Christian faith. We have no chdee between the Christia'* faith 
and another, any more than we have a choice between being 
ourselves and being someone else. It is the fate of Christendom 
either to exist by the Christian faith or not to exist. This is why 
a nen'Christian Christendom is now engaged in a life aud death 
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struggle. Our very existence depends upon n revival of the 
Christian faith among us. 

5. THE AUBlGUiTY Of TEE CHEISTIAN FAITH 

The cifficulties in the w&y of such a revival are :)0t]l Cieo- 
retical and practica.. The hist type of difficulty has tc do with 
a radical misinteipretation of ^e Christian faith as a set of 
symbols. 3oth belief dxid unbelief in our time are based 
upon this error. The Chiistien fa^ has become inefiective es 
t^ source of culture^ and our culture itself is in peril of disso- 
lution, because of the disastrous notion that Chii^n doctrines 
denote unambiguous objects. Believers know the thing they 
believe, the unbelievers know that there is no such tning. An 
astonishing thing has happened among us. The Christian &ilh, 
tne source of this faith in us, has itself become unambiguous. 

The language of the Christian faith — God, revelation, sin, 
Christ, forgivenesSp etc.— has become a jumble of hteial sym- 
bols. Believers and unbelievers alike act as though these words 
referred to well known objects whicl: either do or do not exist 
The only serious question about Christian doctrines has become 
their credibility, Some believe; others do rot believe. But 
whether believera or unbelievers, men misconstrue both the 
faith and its symbols. 

But tne Apo^' Creed, the catholic statement of the 
Christian faith, is not a set cf literal s^onbols. God, Jie first 
anicle of the Creed, is not object which we might imagine as 
we do the object symbolized by **a table.” Cod cannot be 
imagined because does ^oi exist as do His handiwork. He 
has a peculiar essence and exists in a mmner peculiar to Him- 
self; and neither I-Iis essence nor His existence can be -magined. 
On the other hand, as the Maker of all things, He exists in rela- 
tion to them. Having made them, He is other than they are. He 
exists as they exist, otnerwise He could not be thought of as 
existng in relation to them or as being other than they are. 
Words such as being and existence, when applied to Goa as 
literal symbols, con^nt us vrith contradicLon which is non- 
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sense. As language about God^ they are ambiguous metapboi^ 
symbols derived from ^heaven ate earth” and applied to their 
Maher. When images are useo as literal symbol of God, it 's 
no longer He iha: is Imagined, but a f gment of the imagination: 
that iS( at idol. 

*The Father ” in the Creed, cannot be taken literally. 
Father literally means a male who has begotten one oi more 
children. It is superstition to believe that Ood begot the Son as 
a man begets a child. ^Tathef is a person. A person is “fie^ 
and blood,” a man. 3u- it is superstition to believe that Cod is 
t man. The next word in tbe Creed, *‘Almi^ty ” makes an- 
thtopomoiphism impossible. If God is a father, He is not 
ahni^ty, If He is ateaigjity (and perfect in wfedonn, love, 
righteousness, etc.) , He is not a father. Father as a literal sym- 
bol caiinot be applied to God withom self-contradiciion. 

The Creed calls God '*tne Maker of heaven and earth,” 
Heaven and earth here means everything that exists. It inc udes 
ad beings everywhere. God is the Maker of al beings. There i$ 
nothing that He did not make. He did tot make something out 
of something t:at 3e did not make. But, we know noUiing of 
sucir **maxing.” Anything tzat anybody ^akes, ne makes out of 
something that he (hd not make, ‘The Maker,” therefore, is not 
a lite^ symbol of God. On tne other hand, we cannot disperse 
witn it, except peiiiapB for a betier synonym such as “the 
Creator.” ""eaven and earth were not made m the way that any- 
thing in them is made. Having been made, they are dependent 
for their continued existence upon God in a way which is unlike 
the dependence oi one creature upon another. They exist by 
God^s power in a way no being exists by the power of another. 
God’s power whercl^ they exist is nrdike the power of any 
being as It affects another. God, as the Creed says, is Almighty. 
But, He is Almighty in a way peculiar to Hnnself . The might of 
the creature overwhelms Ihe power of others. The mightier a 
man is, the more others reduced In theirpower. An almighty 
man would reduce all others into puppets. But God Almigh^ 
empowers His creatures with jjs omnipotence, and His sov- 
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er&gaty is the ground of their freedom. As literal language* all 
dis is nooseose. But as zaetaphorical language* it is a definitive 
expression of the amtnguity of existence hself. 

Similar tensions appear in every aspect of Cnristian 
thought about God. To expose ail of the&e would require an 
elaborate treatise on Christian theology. A few suggestive ex- 
amples must suffice in this connection. It is essential to the 
catholic faith iiat God is eternal. No one but a heretic will 
think of God as having begun to exist, or as being fated to die 
in however a distant future. But, the eternity of God is not an 
mde^.nitely prolonged existence after the fashion of a thing in 
heaven or on earth. God being the Creator of all things, His 
duTation is incomparable to the duration of -nan or of the 
things around him. As the Creator, He exists outside of the 
times which circumsdiibe the several existences of His features. 
On the other hand, ^ce aU tilings are created and exist in 
temporai reiations one to another, God's activity is temporal 
and so is His existence. It follows that God must be thou^t of 
as once temporal and non-temporal. Therefore, ''etemity** is a 
metaphorical and not a literal symbol as applied to God's 
existence. 

The same is true of God's infinity. God the Creator is not 
Infinite as heaven and earth might be infinite. All things exist 
spatially, but God is not “in space." The question of the finitude 
or the "infinity of the worlds" is not relevant to the manner of 
God's infinity. God is 'nfinite as the Creator of the universe. 
On the other hand, since God has created al' ihings in space 
and sustains them with His omnipresent power, God and space 
cannot be severed one from the other; and God is everywhere 
in His creation. But still, as the Creator, He is other than the 
wodd. Hence, He k finite as apposite to the world. But, He is 
not apposite to the world as one thing is apposite to another. 
Therefom He is not finite as anything is finite. He is infinite . . . 
‘The infinite” as a literal symbo* is inapplicable to God. But as 
a metaphor it is indJspersablc. 

Ihe outstanding double-doctiine in Christianity is that 
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Jesus Chiist is both Cod and maiL The cieatuie’s power, even 
thocgh sustained by God, is no match for the power of sin and 
death. Hence, it is the power of the Creator as against the 
power of the cieatuie that overwhelms sin with righteousn^ 
and death with life; and it is this power with which Jesus Christ 
was endowed. Moreover, God did not endow Christ with His 
OT-nipoteDce, and sit back, as it were, idly watching Christ from 
afar off. “God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Hims^ ” 
The Son of God, or the Word of God, or God the Son, became 
incarnate; but in so doing, He was neither separatea from God 
the Father and God the Spirit, nor confined by His hiunanity . . . 
On the other hand, Jesus Christ a man, “:n all things like 
imto us, but without sin»” It is intolerable heresy to think of 
Kim as man in body but God in mind. It was by His faith and 
obedience, by His love to God and His^lbllowman as required 
by the “Great Commandment,** that He wrought H!s works of 
mercy and power. By the same obedience, His cross became a 
propitiation” for our sins. It was a human faith, with conse- 
quent love and obedience, that found favor with God and 
reconciled men with God. The doctrine of Christ is ambiguity 
itself, 

This same ambiguity pervades the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian man. The Christian man is a “new creature.** "I believe 
... in the forgiveness of sins.** Sin has been replaced by a 
new rig!iteo\jsncss and death by a new life. A new faith, a new 
hope, a new love, have entered into human life, and all things 
are made new. We have passed from darkness into light, and 
by faith everything appears in a new light. The old despair 
having been removed, sin and death hare lost their power over 
us. Our sins having been forgiven, we no longer live and die 
in despair. Death having been overwhelmed, we are free from 
the powers of sin and despair alike. We no longer live in the 
misery of those dying, but we live or die in the joy of the hope 
of resurrection of the body and the life everl^ting.” Such 
is the new life we have in Christ Jesus and to the glory of 
God , , . 
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On the other hand, any man who says be is ^^out sin is 
a liar. The alternative to the pretended iimocence of the des- 
perate «s not the pretended ri^teousness of the Pharisaical be- 
liever. Guistiam^ is not new delusions for the old. Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy sgul, and 
with all thy strength; and thy neighbor as thyself.” “IWiosoever 
will come after me, lethim ^ny lunself, and take up his cross, 
and foDow me.” >^o can say that he obeys the Great Com- 
mandment or that, which is the same thing for the Christian, 
he has denied himself, and taken up cross, and followed, 
Jesus? If a man cannot say this, how then is be without sin? If 
he is not without sin, bow then does he know that the power of 
ski kthmis^irckSQ mi that ae has passed fr<m de&^ to life? 
If sin still has power over him, so does death. His complaoency 
is a poor antidote to (the despair and guilt in him, and since he 
lives under the false light of his own Hghteousness, lust in hiir 
is all the more virulent and unresist^. The man who is not 
sezioiis when be prays, “Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors,” knows neither faith nor righteousness. The man 
who does not say with the Apostle Paul, *Wc ourselves, ^ 
are the first fniits of the Spirit, groan inwardly as we wait for 
adoption as sons, the redemption of our bodies,” knows neither 
Christian hope nor Christian joy. . . . The teminology of the 
Christiatt life-faith, righcousness, hope, love, joy, etc —is 
metaphorical and-not literal 

The language of the Christian faith is evoked by the am- 
biguity of existence as revealed by Gcjd in Christ Jesus. Its as- 
tonishing clarifications or doctrines are so many confirmations 
of this ambiguity and its primary expressions in the human 
soul. 

No one truly believes as a Christian who does not discern 
mystery of human existence as unfolded by the doctrines of the 
Faith. Literalism, dogmatkn, pretension to God's knowledge 
of truth are pervemions of and doctrine alike. They are 
denials of the ambiguity of existence and of the ambiguities 
which permeate the life of man. They constitute a refusal to 
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enst by faith of to live by the truth of our humauity. The dog* 
inatist has already removed himself from under the shadow 
and from the refreshing influences which emanate from it. 
Whether he be a believer or an unbeliever, he has lost that 
humility which is the chief adornment of man. He may ofien 
think humbly, and he may ^1 humble. But he no longer exists 
in humility, or as a man. 

6. THE PROBLEM OF JUSTICE 

Christianity is a mode of existence before it is thought and 
feelmg. Thought and feeling arise from existence, but th^ may 
be pursued ^ait from existence. The philosopher may become 
lost in the ambiguities of his thought and the artist in the am- 
biguities of his experience. But the Christian is one who exists 
in ambiguity as evoked by doctrines of the Faith. The Apostles' 
Creed is the primary proclamaticn of the ambiguity of existence 
and die call to exist in that ambiguity. The Faith, with all the 
riches of its ambiguous langji^e, calls upon us not only to 
thick, or to feel, but to live out our existence. It addresses itself 
directly to the hets of guilt and despair, not a$ matters of mere 
idea or feeling, but as problems of existence itself. To be a 
Christian is to forswear both the "academic" and the "esthetic," 
. since the former s^arates thought from existence, and the 
latter separates sensibility from love. It is to live the true and 
the beautiful, and thus to do that which is good. This is why 
Christianity has its own language, which Is neither comprehen- 
sible nor credible except in the practice of faith, wherein 
whether we think or feel onk?^ we do k seiiossly, ttstis, *a 
fulfilment of our destiny as persons. 

The practical impediment to Chnstianity is the dissoci- 
ation of the problem of justice from our mspousibility for our 
destiny. Justice is not merely a “giving every man his due" as 
he seeks some apparent good. A man's “right" to pursue a good 
is inseparable fir^ his relation to an ambiguous destiny. One 
' cannot do “the right thing by a fellowman” without regard to 
humanity or to our common life under the shadow of antici- 
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pated nonbeing. One caiinot exercise frois a position 

of security, and thus subordinate the right to the good. The 
constant temptation in human relations is to make certain, 
before all, of oiie*s power to maintairi one’s hold upon one’s 
present advantage in a given social order, and to insure oneself 
toward both its continuance and its increase. Thus justice be- 
ootnes a fulfilment of obligations whose primary tendency is te 
further one’s own interests. In any case, the pursuit of justice is 
not allowed to jeopardize the go(^ life as dictated by self-love. 
It becomes a matter of mutu^ty in the enjoyment of power 
and goods, and not a working out of a common destiny. 

But, justice which makes it unnecessary to choose between 
ri^t and apparent good is not justice. One cannot be just 
except as one “counts the cost” of justice In terms of peril tc 
one’s power and security. Justice is to prefer humanity to one’s 
rights under a social contract. It is to txposz oneself to loss for 
the saxe of doing justly towards men and women whose good is 
inseparable from their destiny. It is to love one’s neighbor as 
oneself; that is, to be bound to one’s fellowmen in a common 
fulfilment of duty whlcn shall fulfil tbe destiny of every person 
in a given community* To be just is to exist with proper regard 
for integrity in the pursuit of the transcendent good. It is to 
pursue a common good as the bearer of that good wluch is a 
matter of destiny for oneself and for one’s neighbor. In short, 
in a matter of justice, du^ and destiny are sc bound together 
that to do one’s doty is to work out one’s desti^iy. 

There is no greater impediment to faith than the disassod- 
ation of justice from love. The Christian faith cannot be taken 
seriously where ’Thou shalt love thy nd^bor as thyselT is not 
acknowleged as law and matter for the exercise of justice. If 
a man is not responsible to love his neighbor as himself, he is 
already more or less just aid needs iK) radical justification as 
offered ^ ’The Gospel of Jesus ChrisL” Faith is inseparable 
from guilt, but guilt is unacknowledg^ unless one exist by “the 
law of love.” Jesus Christ came bringing forgiveress tc sinners. 
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Unless disobedience to the essence of the law, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself ” be gidlty and a source of despair, 
ChrisdaDity.!S absurd. This Is why even while Chiistiaiiity has 
become incredible, it has also become superfluous. Men who 
need ngt love their neighbor as themselves have also no need 
for the Gospel of for^veness in Christ Jesus. 

But, it is not clear that we do not need to be justified. If 
this were the case, we would not be continually engaged in 
justifying ourselves- Why must every one plead innocence with 
regard to the bvUs among us? The earth filled up with misery: 
“good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 
ning over.” And yet, every man is “a decent fellow.” He never 
does evil but jnstfy or usually through ignorance. The good 
he has failed to do he was not responsible to do and the evil he 
did was wholly umntendM. When he quanels with his neigh^ 
bor, it is the neighbor’s fault, When the community is tom with 
conflict, it is due to someone else’s guilt If he and hi$ wife, or 
partner, or colleague, do not “get along,” it is because the latter 
is wilful end selM and stupid. He is in general and essentially 
good. He is consistently just toward his fellowmej* In short, 
he is a man of integrity — even though he does not love his 
neighbor as himself. But, every one knows that he is guilty, and 
his guilt is rooted in thax he wil- not love his neigbbo*' as Im^lf . 

We have to face the fact that our society is infested with 
lust, The.luslin men is inflamed by guilt. Their guilt is in their 
inhumanity, their injustice in not loving their neighbor as them- 
^ves, Their guilt is the poison in our common Vfe. Self- 
justification without obedittice to the Great Commandment is 
not only futile but also destructive o? society. Hence "the loi- 
giveness of sins” is the indispensable condition of justice, 

We are jcvitably Christims. Justice for us has been de^ 
fined and made necessary by the Christian gospel. We owe our 
humanity to this same gospel This humanity we cannot escape. 
We can either enjoy it through faith, or turn it into a curse 
through our guilt and despair. 
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7. ANTIDOTE TO WSF 

We are quite evidently baffled by ^ iflgiiig in our 
society. The primary intention of thi^ book has been to offer 
a radical and flluminating analysis of lost as general^ by the 
comiptloii of love. We have found tb® sour^ ci this corrup- 
tion in despair and guilt, and in the escape our 

ambiguous existence thiougb the pui"®^ power in several 
forms. In case our analysis has been If stands to reason 
that the only radical antidote to lust love for our feJowmen 
as human bdngs. But such love is ^hffercnt from the 

pleasure we have in pursuing or enjoJ^S goods, or m cert^ 
hiimfln hein^ a& nthftf ft. ft not to be identified with 
good will, sympathy, altruism, or ®®y simple principle of 
action. The essence erf love is a woriP^^S awareness of oneself 
and others as ‘fflesa and blood,” as beings whose fate it is to live 
in “the valley of the shadow of death/* a® “intelligent creation” 
who exists from day to day in the light ^ ^ ambiguous destiny. 
Since this light reveals our guilt as as despair, love is in- 
spired by awareness of a common guilf ^ serious view of ite 
iiieaT;ing for human destiny. Critical intelligence applied to 
guilt and despair, confronts us with th^ ambiguity of our exist- 
ence and the necessity of conthiued intellectual effort toward 
discerning the ambiguities in our d^^y conduct toward our 
fellowmen. Thus we become impress^ con- 

tinued attention to individual human hoings and to the light s 
and shadows in our ambiguous relatiP^ them. We are con- 
strained to discriminate, to clarify, q^ify to forgive 
while we judge. Thus we attain a n^ understanding of hu- 
mility, of both jostice and kindness, 'fhws, in short, we exist as 
human beings. " 

What this age needs above all els^ « a appreciation of 
“what it takes” w be a human being to act as one in rela- 
tion to one’s neighbor. The peculiar tragedy of our time is the 
Mare to have a sense for the special intelligence which is re- 
quired for existing as human beings aPd the consequent failure 
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to apply ourselves to the quest of wisdom. Science has replaced 
wisdom. Hence, we have become iDfemally clever with things 
and abysmally stupid with people. We can understand and deal 
with machines, but we can neither understand nor deal with 
ourselves and our feilowmen. Alas, wc ace hardly aware that it 
takes d pecolior intelligence to know and deal with the soul of 
man: that a man who would be just to his neighbor needs wis- 
dom as well as good will. We work prodigiously at technical 
improvements which shall multiply the goods we might enjoy. 
But we have neither head, nor heart, nor hands, which 
enable us to ''do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
our God.” All seiious business today is technical. Human life 
itself has become a department of technology. Thus our dvUiza- 
tiott is turned into a lopsided monstrosity which is always on the 
verge of tumbling down. ^ 

There is no simple, quick, remedy for this situation, ft is 
possible that the original good sense of mankind, in spite of 
its present ineffectiveness, being still operative among "the 
people ” will, at the last, snatch our civilization &om the jaws 
of predicted Destruction. But we cannot rest comfortable with 
this possibility. It is in fact extremely probable that unless this 
good sense or humanity realizes a new effectiveness, it is in- 
capable of performing the miracle we, with so little hope, 
expect of it. 'Taith in man" today is a bit of perilous gambling. 

Thetc is not a phase of human eateiprise that might be 
neglected. We cannot do without the scientific method, tech- 
nical skill, and the vast amount of factual knowledge which 
3m leea mdd Cf^sapdtesi mlisdkiff dccieiSy 

psychologists and sociologists. We are in very great need of 
understanding and taking serionsly the pervasive and formative 
influences emanating from our machine-made civilization. We 
need to take to heart the meaning of '^city culture,” of cars, the 
radio, the press, etc., for our existence today. We need to know 
our economic and political institutions, and to acquire a work- 
ing aptitude for distinguishing between fact and “ideology” 
with regard to social relations. We need to clarify oui own 
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actual posidcn in the social orders and disorders of our time, 
and to assume responsibility for justice and tlie common goodi 

Still, when knowledge fails to yield piopoitionate success 
in human affairs, when even zealous good will fails to achieve 
good purpose, when utmost exertions leave us ilan^ng at the 
edge of precipice— thee it is time to think in a new*direo 
tioD. Then it is time to wonder if the di^culty be not in our- 
selves, as well as around us. Unlikely as it seems at fitst, we our- 
selves may be the problem of problems: we ourselves, not as 
concerned wiih this good or that, but as we exist in relation to 
our destiny. It is most likely that we have ignored a truth avail- 
able through, not science, but self-criticism and self-awareness 
which only philosophy and art respectively can give. Perhaps, 
and if our analysis has bee^ correct, certai^y, there is a species 
|of truth, indispensable for understanding human affairs, which 
can be bad only through the wisdom and sensibility derived not 
from science hut from culture. Our society cannot exist with- 
out both sdence and wisdom, without civilization and culture. 
It is, therefore, a very serious matter that there be a new com- 
prehension of culture as the soul of a human community, that 
philosophy and art become serious public concern. To such an 
end, h is necessary that culture once again reveal the ambigu- 
ities of human existence and promote a living awareness . of 
these ambiguities among us. j^losophy once again must be- 
come the quest for wisdom, and art must become a quest for 
beauty. The philosopher and the artist must “find themselves** 
in asuming their, responsitriity to lure men to the shadow 
whose gloom is light They must encourage the contemplation 
of truth and beauty as reflected by the hunac soul. They must 
inspire wonder and humility without which men turn into mon- 
sters and devour one another. Culture is indispensable for the 
good health at society. 

Our situation makes it clear that neither wisdom nor ffie 
sense of beauty is self-maintaining, cspeci^y in our society 
where the temptation to live by power is overwhelming. We 
must face the fact that philosophy becomes academic and art 
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loses its cathartic virtue. Mareovefi the wisdom and seosibiHty 
among the people aie no match for the lusts permeated through 
our commoD life. Humanity mcst cooticually draw upon faith, 
and faith must be energized by hope. The dkpair and guilt in 
the modem soul constitute a chemical so potent as to make the 
denaturement of love inevitable. Neither the philosopher, nor 
the artist, nor any man, can escape the corrosive influence of 
atlte!gn. Without faith, love is enervated and left limp and 
impotent Faith, therefore, is indispensable for love as love is 
for a good society. 

It is most d^turl^ to realize that our coltuie cannot en- 
dure without faith whose authentic language in Christendom is 
the Apostles' Creed. How then can there be hope for “this faith- 
less generation''? There is too much infatuation with machines 
and goods; too much misunderstanding of the Christian foith, 
within the churches as well as outside them; too much un- 
acknowledged despair and too Me conviction of guilt; too 
much power, tempting men and nations to lord it one over 
another. Besides, religion itself is much too uncritical and un- 
cteative. If our future depends upon our faith, our case appear 
hopeless. Still, we do not know our future as settled. The Chris- 
tian faith has deep roots in our history and culture. We may 
'think as atheists and f^l as esthetes, but we do not and cannot 
e^t without faith. We still care about justice, freedom, order, 
self-respect, common weal, which are fruits of faith. There are 
many among us who hate the misuse of men and the lording of 
one man over another. There are humble men and women 
evecywhere wbah&ve untlost thdis h nmaydt y «nii z, 

pinch" decide^xo live as human beings rather than die as fiends. 
And so long as they exist, the^r exist ambiguously; they exist by 
fahh, and they may act wisely. In a society fanned by the 
^Christian faith, there are hidden as well as visible powers 
rnSking for wisdom. The boundless energy which the Christian 
faith has released in the world is not spent To an ajamung 
extent it has become lustful, and is driving us toward ruin. But 
still, signs of its benef cent working are everywhere, and h is in 
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tfbth possible that it mil becozee effective toward £ new l»*e ot 
wisdom and justice among us. 

However, the probabilities of our situation are grim. The 
total tendency of ovi work is toward evil. The love among m 
is no: sufficient to halt the rush of our lusts toward the calami 
ities which are causing us to despaL: in our hearts. An energetic 
catharsis in our souls has become a necessity for our very exist- 
ence. Such a catharsis can come only from a faith as inspired 
and empowered by the Christian Gospel. A new understanding 
of our existence thiou^ tue Christian faith, a new sense of our 
common numanity, a new wisdom, a new humility, a new 
chrriry, h short, a radical tiansformatioa of our souls, is our 
only rational hope for a destiny which shall be life and not 
death to us. 

Our lust Itself with its iniseiy and miserable effects, is 
witness against js that we cannot ex'st apart from God. The 
loss of humanity through lUst is sufficient evidence of the guilt 
of despair which turns the love of life into a lust for power. 
There is no anricotc to lust, no recovery of our humanity, 
except through existence in the truth of our guli and despair. 
If we own our gimt, we shall be saved of out ctepair. Tf we own 
our despmr, our guiii shall dc removed. We ^ow our guilt 
through the forgiveness of God in Christ, and ou*- despair 
through the hope of eternal life in the same Christ whom 
raised from the dead."' TT“e same light which reveals die death 
of our soUs through lust, reveals also our life “hid with God in 
Christ.*' This light is the source of our humanity or ambiguoi^s 
existence, of our chdlizatiozi and culture^ of our Yt:y lives as 
people who must wo^k out our desdny accordi-'g to ‘‘the law 
of love.” We shall escape the perils before us, and see life and 
good, as our lust is puri^ by tb‘s same beneficent light wnich 
shall be to us for a sane and ;oyf4i existence— from God ajc. 
to God. ^ 
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